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Hawley’s Laboratories, Inc. 


Compound for 
SIZING COTTON 
YARNS 
Laying the Fibre, 
Strengthening the Yarn, 


and making a Smooth 
Running Warp Thread 


Manufacturing Chemists— TheHawley Products 
Laboratories and Works, Charlotte, N. C. 


troubles such changes cause. 
Let’s Talk It Over. 


Southern Office Atlanta pee 


Copyright 1917 by Draper 


Should ask their Overseer of Spinning how atmospheric conditions chanze 
the fit of his Filling Bobbins on the Spindles and how much this reduces the 
amount of yarn on many of his Bobbins; how much this increases Doffing 
costs; how much reaming shortens the life of the Bobbin. 


Should ask their Overseer of Weaving how Bobbins only partly filled with 
Yarn reduce the product of his Automatic Looms and increase Feeler Waste; 
how Bobbins with loose rings increase his Seconds. 


Draper Bobbins with Patent Brass Bushings 
Resist changes in the butt from atmospheric conditions and eliminate the 


Our Salesmen and Experts can show you how this 
Improved Tool will benefit your Spinning and Weaving. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


Truck - equal 


ND the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 

same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker, | 
The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 


the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight 
Leather Belting 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


— 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Drawing Framse 
Roving Frames 


Spinning Frames 


Revolving Flat Cards 
Sliver Lap achines Twisters 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 

Combing Machines Quillers . 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 

COTTON “ND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 

Pickers Derby Doublers 

Willows Roving Frames 

Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 


Cone Roving Frames | 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey lop-Rig 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenville §. C. 
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Rosemary Damask 


OR the woman of refinement to associate 
the delicate and intangible beauty of 
Rosemary Linenized Damask with a less allur- 
ing power plant and spray cooling pond would 


be difficult. 


Rosemary, firm in the minds of discriminating 
users of fine linens, is more than the name of 
the cloths which grace their dining tables. It 
means not only the finished product but the 
power plant, the looms, the operatives and 
management of ‘“The World’s Largest Damask 


Mill.” 


It was the privilege of our organization to 
contribute from our years of accumulated en- 
gineering experience, service that has improved 
production facilities and made a happier 


Operating personnel. 


In further discussion of this subject, we shall 
mail you upon request, our new revised edition 
of ‘‘Factories for the Future,” or if you wish, we 
shall be glad to discuss power plant and other 
industrial problems with you. This involves 
no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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SG New Br ANY 


[AND FABRICS --- SOFTENERS: 
[WATERPROOFING COMPOUND-- WAXES: | 


REMOVERS::-GUM SUBSTITUTE: 
CHAFE MARK ERADICATOR-* GLYCERINE SUBSTITUTE 


“The Finish Sells the Goods” 


HE successful doctor is the one who can diagnose the con- 
ditions with which he is confronted, and whose training en- 


ables him to prescribe the best method of meeting the prob- 
lems which arise. 


This is the position The New Brunswick Chemical Company 
oeeupies in relation to the finishing branch of the textile industry. 


Each BRUNZOL product is the result of a recognized need, and a_ 
worked out plan to meet the need. 


WARNING! 


Use none but original, genuine BRUNZOL 
PRODUCTS for certain results. The use of 
imitations results only in loss and disappoint- 
ment. 


Information and samples 
are at your disposal on re- 
quest. 


BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES AT BOSTON - PROVIDENCE-CHATTANOOGA-ATLANTA NEWARK,.N.J | 
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G otton Industry Dates Back to Antiquity 


The cotton industry 
the greatest single industry in the 
world, is the cultivation, manufac- 
ture, commerce and uses of all of its 
products are considered... It is one 
of the oldest, for, outside of food, 
history chronicles few of greater 
antiquity. The cotton of today 
the same cotton mentioned in Hindu 
history 2,000 years before the Chris- 
tian era; the cotton plant is the 
same shrub referred to in 
sacred institutes of the Manu, in 
whieh fhe inhabitants of India rev- 
erently. extolled the mystic plant 
that supplied their clothing. 

There are approximately 2,000,- 
000,000 inhabitants in the world and 
every one of them wears cotton in 
some form, every day from the time 
he is born to the day of his death— 
and he carries it with him to the 
grave. This brief statement will 
qualify cotton as being one of the 
most essential commodities pro- 
duced from the soil. 

Up to the early part of the last 
century, when America topk the 
lead, India. had been the world’s 
chief source of cotton; today India 
ranks second. 

Six or seven centuries before 
Christ the Hindus had attained great 
proficiénecy in the art of spinning, 
weaving and printing cotton. Some 
of their fabrics were so exquisitely 
fine. that they have been compared 
with gossamer web. They were 
highly prized and available only for 
the princes and nobles of the land; 
the coarser weaves served as cloth- 
ing for the common people. 

Following the trail from India to 
Europe blazed by Alexander the 
Great, commerce has since contin- 
ued to flow back and forth between 
these two continents. By no means 
the least valuable of the commodi- 
ties that moved in the stately cara- 
vans over hundreds of miles of in- 
tervening desert and plain were the 
beautiful fabries of cotton. 

Profane and biblical history is re- 
plete with references to cotton and 
cotton fabrics. Nearcus, one of Al- 
exander’s generals, records that “a 
shirt or tunic. reaching te the mid- 
die of the leg, a sheet. folded around 
the shoulders and a turban rolled 
about the head” was the costume of 
India—an almost exact counterpart 
of the dress of the natives of that 
country today. The Book of Esther 
describes the feast of Ahasuerus, 
whose roval banquet halls were 
adorned with “white, green and blue 
hangings’ —eotton fabries from In- 
dia. It is clear that the conven- 


probably 


is 


Interior 


the 


tional dress of the biblical Jews was 
of cotton and that cotton was as 
indispensable to the Chinese of the 
time of Confucius as now. 


Although there are now many 
modern cotton mills in India, her 
glory and prestige in the manufac- 
ture of the finer fabries of ancient 
days have gone. Nevertheless, in the 
the village artisan is aft 
work. spinning and weaving, using 
the same methods employed by his 
ancestors of thousands of years ago. 
In fineness of fabric, however, he 
can not now compete with Ameri- 
‘an mills. It was 
Ages that. a most. extraordinary 
myth built itself around the origin 
and growth of cotton and for cen- 
furies clung with remarkable tenac- 
ity. The origin of this myth may be 
traced to Alexander’s soldiers, who 
referred to cotton as a “vegetable 
wool,” the fleece of a lamb which 
grew ona bush or tree. Theophrat- 
us perpetuated the myth in his bot- 
any. Herodotus, the “father of his- 
tory,” fell into the popular misbe- 
lief. Thus the fable of the “vege- 
table lamb” was spread over the 
world, The name of this fabulous 
animal finally became fixed as the 
“Seyihian lamb” and subsequently 
as the “Tatary lamb.” Writers as 
late as the seventeenth ventury ac- 
tually averred that they had seen 
this wonderful lamb in Russia, 
growing out of a tree, reaching 
down from its elevated position to 
feed upon the grass growing be- 


neath it. Sir John Mandeville, that 
indefatigable traveler and not too 
accurate writer, vividly describes 


the “vegetable lamb” which he had 
actually seen and eaten while on his 
journeyings in strange lands. 


Mandeville lived in the fourteenth 


century. He was a peer of the 
renlm and a man of education and 
standing. What he wrote in_ his 
Volage and Travaile was eagerly 


read and accepted. It is said. that 
his book had a larger circulation 
and survived longer than any other 
publication of that period. 
Although cotton is Indigenous to 
American soil and grows wild 
Columbus found it in the Caribbean 
islands, the produet of our cotton 
belt is almost entirely the result of 
cullivation..from. seeds. imported 
from the West Indies, Egypt, India 
and Malta. It was fully 300 years 
after the time of Columbus hefore 
cotton became a commercial factor 
on this side of the Atlantic. In the 
meantime the American colonists 


* 
as 


during the Dark 


were dependent upon Europé and 
upon. India, through Europe, for 
their cotton goods. On a very small 
scale eotton was cultivated in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, South Caralina and 
even as far north as Delaware. 
Great Britain had placed an em- 
bargo on the exportation of cotton 
mill machinery and the colonists 
had to learn the export value of 
their product, which had _ barely 
reached 138,000 pounds in 1792. This 
was the year before Eli Whitney 
revolutionized the industry by the 
invention of the cotton gin. Cotton 
af once asssumed a leading position 
and held the center of the industrial 
stage in the South from that time 
till the outcome of the Civil War. 
During these seventy years it is safe 
to say that cotton exercised a more 
potent influence in the making of 
the eommercial, economic: and po- 
litical history of the United States 
than any other factor. 

But though England might prevent 
the exportation of her cotton manu- 
facturing machinery she could nof 
place an embargo upon the exporta- 
tion of the brains of her mechanics. 


It was in this way that Samuel 
Slater, the “father of American 


manufacture,” brought in his head 
models of the Arkwright and other 
machinery to this country and sef 
up the first suecessful cotton fac- 
tory in the United States at Paw- 
tucket, R. L, where it still stands. 
Slater’s mill was ready for operation 
about the time that Whitney's in- 
vention had begun to produce a 
flood of “vegetable wool” from the 
South—a flood that has never ceased 
to flow from that direction to the 
North and to Europe. 


It was cotton that was the foun- 
dation of the slave system of the 
South, which nearly disrupted a 
nation. It was the scarcity of cot- 
ton in England that brought untold 
distress and misery to the opera- 
tives of the mills of Manchester and 
Laneashire during the American 
Civil War, when the cotton ports of 
the South were blockaded by the 
gunboats of the North. Cotton still 
exerts a leading influence upon the 
politico-economic question that is 
perennially with us. Cotton has 
been ealled the greatest single fac- 
tor that has influenced the politics 
if this eountry in the last century. 


For many years 
place in the center of the stage, buf 
a littl ienséct, coming over the bor- 
der from Mexico, has found its way 
into our cotton fields and raised 


America held a 


havoe. No part of the world has yet 
been discovered where cotton of the 
peculiar fibre of that grown in our 
great cotton belt ean he grown. 
Unless something radical is done to- 
ward eliminating the pest, it may 
soon be necessary to write another 


chapter in the story of cotton.— 
Richard Hoadley Tingley in The 
Mentor. 


American Gray Goods Exports to 
South Africa Increase. 


Washington. — Cotton piece goods 
constituted 25 per cent of the total 
imports into Kenya and. Uganda 
during both the nine months ended 
December 341, 1922, and the corre- 
sponding period of 1921, according 
fo a report received from Consul 
William L. Jenkins, Nairobi, Kanya, 
Africa: Imports for home consump- 
tion of cotton piece goods (including 
blankets, into Kenya and Uganda 
during April to December, 1922. 
amounted to 18,184,044 yards valued 
at £626,320 compared with 12,211,053 
vards valued at £478,462 in the like 
period of 1924, 


Kanya and Uganda's purchases of 
unbleached goods increased from 
9.773.712 yards, valued at £326,373 in 
1921. to 13,248,549 yards worth £839,- 
245 in 1922, the large increase in the 
quantity and the slight advance in 
value bearing witness to the great 
fall in prices. It is encouraging to 
note that the United States share in 


the gray goods trade rose from 8 
per cent in 1921 to 24 per cent of 
the total quantity in 1922. While 


this gain 1s believed to be partly due 
to shipments of American goots 
which had: been stored at Aden and 
elsewhere for some time, if also in- 
dicates increased activity’ on the 
part of American firms. 


Imports of unbleached goods from 
Japan increased from 43 per cent of 
the total quantity during the last 
nine months of 1921 to 50 per cent 
in the corresponding period of 1922, 
while those from India declined 
from 46 per cent in 1921 to 21 per 
cent im. 1922. 

During April to December, 1921, 
the United Kingdom furnished 76 
per cent of the total quantity of 
hleached, and 68 per cent of both 
printed and dyed, piece goods im- 
ported. In the corresponding period 
of 1922, the British share in the cot- 
ton cloth trade rose to 80 per cent 
of the bleached, 90 per cent of the 
printed, and 70 per cent of the dyed. 
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The International Textile Exposi- 
lion, to be held in Boston from Oc- 
tober 26 to November 4, will bring 
together one of the greatest gather- 
ings of textile men ever assembled 
in this country. The week will be 
known as “Textile Week” in Boston 
and besides the Exposition proper, 
there will be a number of other 
attractions of interest to mill men. 

The annual meeting of the Na- 
fional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will be held during the 
week. The Association has planned 
a very elaborate exhibit at the Ex- 
position, a detailed aceount of 
which will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 7 

Publication of advance deserip- 
tions of the various exhibits was 
hegun in these columns last week. 
Other exhibits are brieflly described 
in this issue and these descriptions 
will be continued in succeeding is- 
sues: 

Barber-Colman Company 

Barber-Colman ‘Company expect 
to exhibit one of their Automatic 
Spoolers equipped with a weayer's 
knotter and a high speed warper. 

This practically the same 
nequipment they exhibited at the 
Boston Show in 1921, with the ex- 
ception that they now have the 
weaver’s knotter, which will no 
doubt be of great interest to the 
mill men. 

Blackstone Valley Comb Works. 

Blackstone Valley Comb Works 
will exhibit all kinds of Half Laps 
and Top Combs. 

Racine Tool & Machine Co. 

Racine Tool & Machine Co, will 
exhibit their latest type of Racine 
High Speed Metal Cutting Machines, 
including the No. 5 machine of 6- 
inch capacity, motor driven through 
silent chain drive. 

Another of their machines which 
they will show is the Racine Duplex 
band saw. This is their latest addi- 
tion to their line, 

They will also show their Racine 
Junior 4-inch capacity machine, 
which is a portable metal cutting 
machine of great. efficiency and of 
moderate size for the average small 
shop. 


is 


The Bristol Company. 

The Bristol Company will exhibit 
working models of temperature 
eontrol apparatus and recording in- 
struments, recording instruments 
for temperature, humidity, tenter 
frames, dryers, burners, calender 
rolls, ete. The Bristol Steel Belt 
Lacing and Bristol Safety Set 
Screws will also be placed on ex- 
hibit. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co. 

Southern Textile Machinery Com- 
pany will be represented there by 
their president, G. A. Flournoy, and 
the chief of their service depart- 
ment, Robert N. Parkins. These 
gentlemen will be in charge of their 
booth and »will have.on. display four 
or five Wright Steady Dial Loopers 
of various gauges. 

These loopers will be their latest 
model and contain an improved 
Ball Joint Trimmer and packer to 
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What You Will See the Exposition 


operate in conjunction with the 
trimmer knife. 


They will also have on display 


several looper specialties, consist- 


ing of needle gauges, peaning tools, 
knife grinders, looper stands, varia- 
ble speed split pulleys, adjustable 


thread stands, examining boards, 
etc. 

Perfection Grate and Supply Co. 
Perfection Grate and Supply 


Gompany will show a full size Per- 

fection Hand Stoker, together with 

an Ideal Soot Blower, which is an 

automatie blower for blowing tubes 

on H. R. T. boiler, same being af- 

tached to front end of boiler. 
Wing & Evans, Inc. 

Wing & Evans, Inc., will exhibit 
in Space No. 428 their various forms 
of alkali used in the textile indus- 
try. 

Application of this product from 
various processes will be shown and 
technical service men will be in at- 
fendance to answer inquiries as to 
fhe use of alkali in the textile im- 
dustry. 

Thomas Leyland & Co., Inc. 

Thomas Leyland & Co., Inc., will 
exhibit Seutchers, Straight and An- 
cular Guides, the Mylock Regulating 
Cloth Expander, Gums and Dex- 
trines, imported and domestic. 

These exhibits will be located in 
the main hall, Spaces 32 and 33. 
The Graton & Knight Manufactur- 

ing Co. 

The Graton & Knight Manufac- 
turing Company will have a running 
exhibit 4%x5 feet, which apparatus 
will be constructed of steel and will 
contain the various types of drives 


used for power transmission by 
belting. These drives will be = in 
actual operation. 

They will also have a _ display 


rack for the showing of samples of 
their various leather products, as 
well as the various parts of leather 
helting and whole leather manufac- 
tured by them. They will also have 
an automatic baloptican which will 
be in continuous operation and will 
show pictures of the entire process 


of belt leather tanning as well as. 


the manufacture of leather belting. 

These pictures will be projected 
on a ground glass screen and will 
be very instructive and interesting. 

They will have, in addition to this, 
various samples of leather prod- 
ucts, particularly those pertaining 
to the textile trade, so that visitors 
may have.an opportunity of exam- 
ining the same and obtain consider- 
able knowledge of these particular 
products. | 

They will also have pyramids con- 
structed of wide belts of various 
widths. 

Ww. 0. & M. W. Talcott, Inc. 

W. O. and M. W. Talcott, Inc., will 
exhibit in Space No. 524 of Dept. F, 
a full line of samples of the Talcott 
Wilson belt fasteners for single 
leather, light double ljeather, me- 
dium double leather and ‘triple 
leather belts, with & sample fasten- 
ing in a 30-inch double leather main 
driving belt. 

Also the Taleott combination belt 


hooks for silk mills, knitting mills 
and light drives over small pulleys. 
The will also show samples of the 
Talcott Clinehing belt fasteners for 
rubber, woven and all kinds of fab- 
ric belts, including a new line of 
belt fasteners which they have 
made especially for fastening con- 
veyor belts of rubber, leather or 
fabric up to 60 inches wide and one 
inch thick. 

They will show a line of. their 
Acme steel belt hooks for patehing 
torn and weak places in leather or 
fabric belts, together with sample 
fastenings in various kinds of belt- 
ing. 

There will also be an exhibit of 
many tests which have been made 
Showing the breaking strain and 
comparative: strength of various 
types of belt fasteners. 

Eastern Salt Company. 

Eastern Salt Company will exhibit 
samples the various grades of 
salt they manufacture and mine 
and there will be an ample supply 
of reading matter covering the va- 
rious uses of salt, in addition to 
which they will have competent 
men in charge of the exhibit to ex- 
plain fo those interested in the. tex- 
tile business why certain grades of 
salf are more desirable than others 
for use by the textile trade. 

The Permutit Company. 

The Permutit Company will oc- 
cupy Booth No. 435. The principal 
and most interesting exhibit of the 
company will be a model of water 
softening and filtering equipment 
such as is used in textile mills. This 
model is about four feet long and is 
made exactly to scale after the de- 


sign of a large commercial unit that 


delivers 100,000 gallons per. day. 
Even the small pipes and strainers 
in the interior of the water soften- 
ing tank have been reproduced in 
miniature and the model represents 
a very striking and clever piece of 
workmanship. 

The Permutit exhibit will be. at- 
tended by M. F. Corin, of Philadel- 
phia; F. D. West, of Albany; E. L. 
Root, of Boston, and A. T. Smith and 
R. W. Epple, of the New York of- 
fice. 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
will exhibit their new Nasmith Twin 
Comber, together with one small 
model which will show the mech- 
anism of the nipper and feed in the 
new Twin Comber. 

F. S. Payne Company. 

I’..S. Payne Company will display 
a completely assembled electric 
freight elevator machine with. mo- 
for and control apparatus. 

In addition to this they will have 
completely assembled automatic 
electric dumb-waiter which will in- 
clude a car and improvised hoist- 
way with the apparatus in complete 
operation. 

S. A. Woods Machine Company. 

5S. A. Woods Machine Company's 
exhibit will eonsist of one motor 
section so put up as to be operative, 
the size required to operate looms, 
spinning frame motors of the ven- 
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lilated type and motors for four 
frame drive. There will also be 
parts of motors showing: construe- 
tion. | 
Atlas Plywood Corporation. 
This exhibit at the Textile Exhi- 
bition will consist of Atlas Plywood 
Packing Cases. | 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Company. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machin- 
ery Company intend showing a 
model of the well-known. “Hurri- 
cane” Automatic Yarn. Dryer, also 
photographs of continuous piece 
carbonizing equipment and samples 
of various parts of these machines. 
This exhibition of theirs will he 
held under the auspices of their 
New England agents, the Hurric¢ane 
Engineering Company of Massachu- 


setts, of whom E. L. Smith is man- 


aging director. 
| Morris & Co., Ine. 

Morris & (Co., Ine., will exhibit 
Morris Duck Mill Baskets in Spaces 
540-541. | 

Mason Regulator Company. 

This company will exhibit their 
line of regulators for steam, water 
and air. : 

Johnson & Bassett, Ine. 

Johnson & Bassett, Ine. will have 
one of their latest model extra 
heavy Pattern High Speed Mules -on 
exhibition. 

The Woonsocket Napping Machin- 
ery Company. 

The Woonsocket Napping Ma- 
chinery Company exhibit will con- 
sist of 1 86-inch, 36-roll Double Ac- 
tion ‘Napping Machine equipped 
throughout with ball bearings and 
operated by direct motor drive: 1 
80-inch, 24-roll Double Action Nap- 
ping Machine equipped with ball 
bearings and operated by direct mo- 
tor drive. 

Locke Regulator Company. 


Locke Regulator Company will 
exhibit Locke Damper Regulator, 


Differential Reducing Valve, Boiler 
Feed Pump Governor, New Era Re- 
ducing Valve, Boardman Fire Pump 
Governor, Atmospheric Relief Valve, 
Direct-Acting Pump Governor, Dou- 


ble Lever Reducing Valve, Steam 
Separator, Non-Return Stop and 


Check Valve, Single Lever Reducing 
Valve, Combination Pressure Regu- 
lator, Open Float Steam Trap, Wa- 
ter Regulator, Old Reliable Redue- 
ing Valvé, Improved Back Pressure 
Valve, Beats All Reducing Valve, 
Renew Disc Globe Valve, Automatic 
Shut-off Valve, Cheek Valve. | 
Wheeler Condenser and Engineering 
Company. 

This exhibit will consist of two 
types of their steam jet air pumps, 
a model of a cooling tower and a 
model of a small condensing plant 
showing a turbine, condenser and 
various pumps. There will also be 
an exhibit of their Crescent brand 
brass and copper tubes and pipe. 

Wardwell Braiding Machine Co. 

This company will show their 42, 
16 and 24 carrier Braiders, all oper- 
ating, which will afford a good op- 
portunity to study this product at 
the show. 


| 
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‘This Page Pictures Shows that 


Lindley’s Landscape 
Plans Improve Mill 
Properties 


Look at the first picture—Erlanger Mills 
at Lexington, North Carolina. You must 
admit that the shrubs at either side of the 
walk and along the foundation, the shade 
trees, and the grass plot, give a distinct tone 
to the property. Picture in your mind, if 
you can, how the property would look with- 
out this planting; doesn’t it look better than 
old boxes, ashes and rubbish? 


We wish we could show you a picture of 
this mill village street before we took the job 
of improving it with shrubs and shade trees. 
Between the sidewalk and the curb Altheas 
and Privet give flower and foliage; maples 
and other deciduous trees shade the street 
and the yards. When the job was finished 
every house on the street looked better and 
was worth more. We believe the people liv- 
ing on this street were happier, too. 


Mill owners and mill operatives have a 
common interest in cleaning up and improv- 
ing the average cottage. Some day this fall 
take a walk around your town, especially in 
the section where your employees live. Let’s 
hope that the-homes you find look something 
like the third picture. The old pine was 
there when the cottage was built, but the 
shrubs and vines came from Lindley’s. 


A Word or Two From You 
Will Set the Movement — 
Rolling 


Managers and superintendents can exert 
a strong influence on the physical appear- 
ance of the town. A prize for the best look- 
ing place, an offer to provide a part of the 
needed material, a hint about planting flow-. 
ers and shrubs, will be all that most opera- 
tives need to make them see that the town 
can be improved. 3 


Lindley’s Landscape Department is ready 
to cooperate in such plans. Write us about 
your problems—we may be able to solve 
them by a letter; if not, we can arrange to 
have our representative call when in your 
vicinity. 


VAN. LINDLEY 


NURSERY COMPANY 
POMONA, NORTH CAR. 
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Events of recent months in cotton 
mill sales have been especially in- 
teresting from the personal side. 
They show that another generation 
is begining to lay down the cares 
of business and that a new’ genera- 
tion, newly equipped for the eom- 
petitive struggle, is ready to take 
them up. A short time ago it was 
announced that W. E. Beattie, of the 
Victor-Monaghan plants, re- 
tired. Then came the announcement 
that Ellison A. Smythe, of the Pelzer 
Company, was selling out his inter- 
ests. Recently, if was announced 
that Col. LeLroy. Springs, of the 
Laneaster Mills, had agreed to sell 
out his large holdings. 


It is not so long ago that Elijah 
Smith, of. Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
retired from active business. The 
three ,.men named above were 
closely allied with that veteran of 
Southern mill development. Could. 
the reminiscences of those four men 
for fifty years be written, they 
would represent more of the inside 
history of the struggles to estab- 
lish the cotton mill industry in the 
South than has yet been published 
in any form. But they were doers 
of the world’s work, not talkers. 


All of these men are retiring from 
the cotton mill business with a com- 
petence. They have not only seen 
their hopes of cotton mill expansion 
in the South fully realized, but have 


been able, through all the ups and 
downs of the industry, to maintain 
their financial place and makes its 
influence felt. 


To those who have not understood 
the evolution of the Southern in- 
dustry, if may appear astonishing to 
say that New Englanders are taking 
the place of these men. Yet such is 
the fact. Loekwood, Greene & Co., 
mill engineers, operators and finan- 
ciers, a New England firm of long 
experience in mill construction, have 
heen allied with Southern manufac- 
turers in mill planning, mil! build- 
ing and mill operating, during all 
the period since the middle ‘80s, 
when New England capital sought 
investment in the Piedmont dis- 
trict. 


A year or two ago it became evi- 
dent that the South was ready for 
a further advance in cotton mill 
production in the way of bleaching, 
finishing and printing. Pioneer work 
done by Southern men convinced 
those familiar with ecosts and dis- 
fributing opportunities that the 
time was ripe to plan in a big way 
for the development of Southern 
water and community sites for in- 
dustrial purposes along new lines. 
The firm has undertaken in the 
South an expansion of the facilities 
of the Pacific Mills, New England 
printers, dyers, bleachers, as well as 
manufacturers of textiles. 


An opportunity to secure mills 
fully equipped to supply the cloths 
{hat are wanted in finishing seemed 
to be centered in the Vietor-Mona- 
ghan plants, but they did not pass 
info the hands of his firm. They 
were. sold, nevertheless, and it was 
news that they were being nego- 
tiated for by the firm that led to 
their sale in small lots. Knowing 
that there was a market for their 
interests, the holders of the con- 
trolling interests in the great Pelzer 
plants soon completed a sale and 
now the completion of negotiations 
for the sale of the Springs interests 
is the news of the day. The com- 
bination of these plants into one 
organization of 350,000 spindles is 
assured. 

Out of a generation’s experience, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., as mill 
operators, have learned: that local 
connections with industry must be 
maintained to insure continued suc- 
eess. That is why there is not likely 
to be any change of moment in the 


personnel of the management of 
their newly acquired Southern 


properties. Mr. Smythe and Colonel 
Springs will continue their personal 
interest in the properties and. the 
only changes probable in the man- 
agement of the mills themselves are 
likely to be those of direction along 
the lines that experience has shown 
the firm to be needful ones to fol- 
low. The pliability of the Southern 


mind, so far as superintendents, 
overseers and operatives go, was 
demonstrated years ago to the sat- 
isfaction of New England investors. 

As in the case of all pioneers of 
industry, the methods followed by 
those who are now retiring from the 
mill business were those that .met 
the peculiar conditions prevailing. 
Operatives had to be trained. Their 
methods of living had to be changed. 
They had to be eonvineed that in 
moving from their farms they were 
not going on a wild goose journey. 

The methods that established the 
Southern industry have changed 
with time and the methods of the 
pioneers are now going to give way 
slowly to the adoption of the most 
highly scientific methods known in 
production. 

There is nothing in the size of the 
undertaking to give anyone serious 
eoncern. Textile units of more than 
half a million spindles have been 
operating successfully in New Eng- 
land for years. The Amoskeag, 
Amreican, and Pacific plants are in- 
stances. The classical instance of 
ability to organize and manage large 
units of textile production success- 
fully is found in the story of the 
American Woolen Company. The 
size of the new aggregations that 
are forming may appall the unini- 
tiated, but they do not trouble the 
modern mill engineer or merchant. 

Continued on Page 29) 
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121 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sellers Hangers 


Permanence, Beauty,Strength 


Above all EFFICIENCY 


A hanger for the ceiling with support for the Box 
nearly EQUAL TO A CONCRETE PIER. Insures 
an unbroken oil film, light running shafting and 
twenty-four hours per day service without risk of 
heated bearings: 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Main Office and Works: New England Office: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
A. G. NEW, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


FINISHED PLUNGERS 
WITH MACHINE CUT 


ARE SECTIONS 
THREADS 


OF TRUE SPHERE 


The diameter of the supporting 
plunger is equal to the di- 
ameter of the shaft. 


Cone Vise Coupling 


This photograph was taken in a pig textile 

plant in New Jersey. The Shafting was installed 

in 1863 by Sellers and is still in perfect condition. 

This is one of the earliest complete shafting equip- 

deine or ments using Sellers Double Cone Vise Couplings. 
Name of owner furnished if requested. 


Equal to any, superior to 
most, most convenient of 
all. All parts shipped from 
stock, either straight or re- 


SELLERS SERVICE 


MACHINE TOOLS | INJECTORS 
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‘QO express. strength, 
physical perfection, 
endurance, tenacity and faithfulness 
all in a single word, common practice 
has got us in the habit of using the 


courage, 


word SPARTAN. And it is all be- 


eause of an organization of thor- 


~oughbreds who adhered to certain 


fixed principles some 3000 years ago. 
This is the reason why Graton & 
Knight Manufacturing Company 
named a most extraordinary belt 
SPARTAN. 


Spartan Leather Belting 


clings to the job day and night under 
the most trying conditions because 
it is built for its work all the way 
from tannage. It has the quality to 
hold the most vital point in the power 
line. Its manufacture is governed by 
well defined laws. On drives that 
require Spartan courage in belting, 
G & K Spartan will prove its worth 
as did the Spartans of old. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


OAK LEATHER TANNERS, MAKDRS OF LEATHER 
BELTING AND OTHER. LEATHDR SPECIALTIBS 


Worcester, Mass., U. g. A. 
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TEXTILE SALESMEN 


FRED H. 


| ‘The Stafford 

Fred H. White went to work at 
the age of 13 as a doffer boy in the 
York. Manufacturing Company at 


FRED H. WHITE. 
Saco, Me., the place of his birth. 
He spent ten years working up 
through the mill, paying special at- 
tention to cards and carding. He 


WHITE. 
Co, and others.) 


came South as a Saco-Pettee mu- 
chinery erector and soon became 
foreman of erectors. 

For several years he was a sales- 
man for the Saco-Pettee Company 
and then entered business for him- 
self and has been very successful. 

At. the present time he is general 
manager of the Abington Textile 
Machinery Trustees, sole selling 
agent for Cook’s ‘ Vacuum Card 
Stripper for the United States and 
Canada, Southern agent for the 
Stafford Company, manufacturers of 
Looms and .Weaving Machinery, 
Southern agent for Delahunty Dye- 
ing Machine Company, marrufactur- 
ers of Raw Stock and Beam Dyeing 
Machinery, Southern agent for the 
Tolhurst Machine Works, manufac- 
turers of Hydro-Extractors, and 
Southern agent for C. G. Sargent’s 
Sons Corporation, manufacturers of 
Raw ‘Stock Dryers and other ma- 
chinery. He also handles Cloth 
Room Machinery, slashers, warpers 
and other machinery. 


He has a Charlotte office in the 
Independence Building and a Bos- 
ton office at 50 Congress street, and 
does a large volume of business. 


C. D. TAYLOR. 


(National Ring 

C. D. Taylor has ‘been. living at 
Gaffney, S. C., so long’ that most 
people think he came from there, 
but he is a product of the North 
Carolina mountains, having been 


C. D. TAYLOR. 


born on January 11, 1879, in. Me- 
Dowell county. 

Most people likewise think he has 
heen selling ring travelers ever 
since he was born, but he had long 
experience in cotton mill work, be- 


ginning as a doffer boy and after- 
wards being overseer of spinning at 


Traveler Co.) 


such mills as the Henrietta Mills, 
Edna Mills and the Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Company and they say he 
was rated as one of the best over- 
seers of spinning in his day. 

He was on the road for two years 
with the Vietor Ring Traveler Com- 
pany, after which he joined the 
forces of the National Ring Traveler 
Company. and has been with them 
for thirteen years and expects to be 
with them until he dies. 

That he has made good is evi- 
,denced ‘by the fact that after Octo- 
her ist he will have charge of their 
Southern office. 

Mr. Taylor is noted for his agree- 
able manners and his capacity for 
steady, hard work, and is one of the 
most popular men who cover the | 
Southern textile field. 

He is married and has four chil- 
dren. 

The National Ring Traveler Com- 
pany of Providence, R. L, are the 
largest manufacturers of their line 
in the United States. They recently 
opened a Southern office at Char- 
lotte, N. C.. in order to better serve 
their Southern trade. | 


Contains Complete data 
Pocket Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


relative to Southern Mills 
Revised Twice Yearly 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S$. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 


ATLANTIC 


PATENT BLACK 
SULPHUR COLORS 


ATLANTIC DYfSTUFF CO 
Portsmouth NH. 


York Charlotte Philadelphia Frovidence 
Boston 


Decrease in Swiss Textiles Exported 
to U. S. Continues. 


Zurich.—Swiss textile exports to 
the United States showed a marked 
recession as far back as 1922, regis- 
tering a falling off of about 45 per 
cent as compared with 1921, and 
diminished still more when the new 
American tariff went into effect. In 
the first:six months of 1923 only 
about 31,000,000 franes worth. of 
textiles were sold by Switzerland to 
the United States, as against. 42,500,- 
000 francs worth in the first half 
year of 1922, and 67,000,000 frances 
worth in the corresponding period 
of 1921. Textile exports have fallen 
off 27 per cent as compared with 
the preceding year. 

Although the exported volume of 
904,700 kilograms shows only a small 
recession, the cause of this is to be 
ascribed to the fact that the consid- 
erable falling off in the exportation 
of high priced articles ‘is offset by 
the increase in the exports of cheap 
half-finished manufaetured prod- 
ucts. 

For example, exports of cotton 
and silk weaves in the raw were 
only 7 per cent in the first semester 
of 1922, while in 1923 they were 35 
per cent of the total export volume, 
which indicates that the quality of 


the exports'‘has deteriorated. 


The unfavorable trend of Swiss 
textile exportation to the United 
States has kept up during the year 
1923. Out of the export total for the 
first six months, 17,900,000 frances 
fell in the first quarter, while in the 
second quarter only 13,300,000 franes 
worth were exported. 

Only silk and silk. goods show a 
pronounced increase as against the 
vear before. The value has risen 
from 6,700,000 franes to 12,800,000 
franes, or 90 per cent, and the vol- 
ume almost 150 per cent from 157,- 
800 kilograms to 384,600 gilograms, 
chiefly, through an increase in the 
exports of silk waste. 

Cotton weaves and embroideries 
totalled only 70 per cent of the cor- 
responding volume for the preced- 


ing year in exports to the United 


States, and plumetis (flat stitch) 
anly 50 per cent, while artificial silk 
fell still lower to 30 per cent, 

Exports of cotton yarns have to- 
fally eeased. Exports of cotton fab- 
ries, as compared with the first six 
months of 1922, have dropped from 
351,900. kilograms to. 250,800 kilo- 
grams, and in value from 13,000,000 
to. 5,500,000 Tranes. 

An. exception to this are cotton 
goods in the raw, as already indi- 
cated, of which the United States 
received im the first half year of 
1922 only 9,900 kilograms, while in 
the first six months of 1923 the 
amount was 151,300 kilograms, with 
a value increase from 283,000 franes 
to 3,000,000. 

The export volume of converted 
goods amounted to only 73,200 kilo- 
grams from January to June, 1923, 
as compared with 160,200 in the first 
six months of 1922, while the ex- 
port. value dropped. from 5,600,000 
franes to 1,900,000 frances. 

Although the United States ab- 
sorbed in the first year of 1922 al- 
most 40 per cent of the Swiss ex- 
ports of dyed fabrics, in a volume 
of 167,400 kilograms valued at 6,- 
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400,000 frances, the amounts for this 
year are only 7,700 kilograms valued 
at 241,000 franes, the second quarter 
of 1923 showing only 700 kilograms 
exported at a value of 22,000 francs, 
The same is true of print goods, of 
which only 1,200 kilograms could be 
could be marketed as against 17,900 
in the first six months of 1922. 

As a result of the tariff increases 
and the development of American 
manufacture, Swiss exports of em- 
broideries to America have fallen off 
still more, and in the first year of 
1923 were only 117,000 kilograms, 
valued at 6,100,000 franes, as against 
163,000 kilograms valued at 8,900,000 
frances for the same period of. 1922, 
while Swiss exports to England and 
her colonies are on the increase. 

In plumetis weaves the United 
States still is the best customer of 
Switzerland, in spite of a drop from. 
80 per cent last year.to only 60 per 
cent this vear, and they have ab- 
sorbed only 52,900 kilograms valued 
at 2,300,000 frances, as against 110,700 
kilograms -valued at 8,500,000 frances 
for the first half year of 1922. 

A very decided turn for the better 
is evidenced in the silk exports. 
Swiss exports of schappe (spun silk) 
which amounted only to 83,700 kilo- 
grams in the first six months of 
1922. rose to 198,600 kilograms in the | 
first six months of 1923, while the 
value has risen for the same pe- 
riods from 3,300,000 frances to 8,500,- 
000 francs. 

Exports in silk fabries have in- 
ereased also from 14,000 to. 17,900 
kilograms, and exports of silk -rib- 
bons have also increased by 3,900 
kilograms, but these gains are negli- 
gible. The United States are the 
leading customer of Switzerland, for 
silk purse cloth with a volume of 
2,700 kilograms and a value of 1,- 
100,000 francs. | 


Artificial silk exports to the 
United States from Switzerland 
have registered a sharp decline. 


They absorbed only 27,600 kilograms 
as against 88,600 kilograms in the 
first half year of 1922. The propor- 
tion received by the United States 
of Swiss exports in this product, 
which was 40 per cent in 1921, 20 
per cent in 1922, has dropped to 
only 5 per cent. 

Exports in knit goods have gone 
down from 33,900 kilograms to 29,800 
kilograms in the first six months of 
1923, chiefly due to the falling off in 
the exports of woolen knit goods 
from 13,400 kilograms to 7,200 kilo- 
grams. Exports of silk knit goods 
show no great change, remaining at 
13,500 kilograms, while cotton knit 
goods have risen from 5,700 kilo- 
grams to 9,100 kilograms. 

Especially noteworthy is the in- 
erease in exports of cotton under- 
wear from 1,400 to 5,300 kilograms. 

While the United States took up 
i6 per cent of the total Swiss textile 
exports in 1921, and 10 per cent in 
1922, the present proportion is about 
7 per cent. This. decline is all the 
more disquieting in that the German 
market is hecoming more and more 
restricted. Swiss exports are more 
and more finding an outlet in Eng- 
land and her colonies, a one-sided- 
ness which is not without its own 
particular danger.—Daily News Rec- 
ord. 
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HOUGHTON 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 


An Advertisemem by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OUGHTON’S ABSORBED 
OILS while in a measure 
new, have been in general 
use for some ten years 


and are in no way experi- 
mental. 

Neither do they present any new or untried 
theory of lubrication. They merely apply 
the old and well accepted theories in a some- 
what original manner.. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS are 
for the lubrication of line shafting., and all 
textile machinery, excepting for bath type 
spindles. Their use will cut the cost of lu- 
brication in half, without increasing the fric- 
tional load, as compared with the best lubri- 
cating oils. In addition the use of. these oils 
will reduce to a very great extent all drip 
and oil stains resulting therefrom and reduce 
the fire hazard proportionately. 

An ordinary lubricating oil has to func- 
tion: 

lst, as a lubricant to minimize: the fric. 
tion. 

2nd, as a film to prevent the metal parts 
from coming in contact, | 

ard, as an adherent to hold its place while 
thus functioning. 

“That oil possessing the greatest fluidity 
consistent with its use, is the most economi- 


cal—’”’ is a theory of lubrication accepted by 


all lubricating engineers the world over. 
However, if the oil is so fluid that it mini- 
mizes the friction ‘best, it does not possess 
sufficient adhesiveness to hold its place be. 
tween the bearings, and again, if the film 
possesses sufficient strength to prevent metal 
to metal contact it lessens the lubricity of the 
oil. Inasmuch as the adhesive and film 


properties are as essential as the lubricity, 
the lubricity must be less that these proper- 
ties may be sufficient unto the demands. 

With HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
we meet these emergencies, by having™two 
distinct oils in one. 


Ist, there is a film oil or absorbent. This 
oil forms the film which prevents metal- 
to-metal contact and absorbes the lubri- 
cating oil. 


2nd, there is the lubricating. oil which 
can be made as fluid as necessary be- 
cause it has nothing to do with either 
formina the film or adhering to the sur- 
faces, it being held in place by absorp- 
tion in the film. : 

As the pressure increases calling for more 
oil the pressure brings the additional quanti- 
ty of oil required to the surface of the film. 
As the pressure is reduced the film takes uv 
the excess of oil not required and holds it in 
absorbtion until the oil is again wanted by 
increased pressure. 

The film is equal to any emergency such 
as intermittent load, or shock and cannot be 
broken thereby, guaranteeing no metal-to- 
metal contact reducing the wear of the bear- 
ings to the minimum caused by the fluid fric- 
tion and thus saving in repairs and replace- 
ments. 

In the lubrication of the railway car jour- 


‘nal in which the oil is held on the bearing 
absorbed in woolen or cotton waste we have | 


the same principle, only the waste does not 
supply the film. 

You will admit that this reasoning sounds 
good and atrial of HOUGHTON’S ABSORB- 
ED OILS will demonstrate that the oils them- 
selves are as good as the reasoning. 

Write for booklet—“The Oils That Stay 
Put” which gives further information. Any 
of the following offices wee be glad to send it. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C: 

8 Courtland St. 7 P. O. Box 81 511 Masonc Temple 418 N. 3rd St. 

Phone: Walnut 2067 Phone: 1990 Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 
Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, ita., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich.., ‘Harrisburg, Pa, Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, | ..d., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New. 
ark, N. re Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, tIre- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


land, Scotiand, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


Oils and Leathers for the Texte Industry | 
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Building 
with 
foresight. 


A Model of 


Manufacturing 
Efficiency 


HIS is the new dye-house and finishing building of the Phoe- 
nix Hosiery Company at Milwaukee, one of the largest single 

- units in the country devoted entirely to hosiery finishing. 
The building is a model of manufacturing efficiency. 

Loeation of the dye-house at the top of the building assures a 
maximum of natural light and ample ventilation, and keeps the 
. Stock 
raised at one lift from the undyed stockroom in the basement 


vapor and fumes from other parts of the building. is 
to the dye-house on the seventh and eighth floors, and then is 
carried by gravity to the other operations on the floors below. 
Boarding, mating and boxing rooms are located on the fourth, 
fifth 


amount of handiing of boarded goods. 


and sixth floors, so arranged as to provide a minimuin 


Meeting difficulties, and in many cases turning them to advan- 


In 
overcoming the obstacles encountered in designing the Phoenix 


tage, is pne part of the service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Hosiery building, Greene & Co. 
of 


detailed 


Lockwood, were aided by years 
More 
“equal 
A Loekwood-Greene rep- 


experience as texlile mill engineers and managers. 


information about this building and others of 
interest will be provided on request. 
resentative will be glad to call and discuss your own building 


problems. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


4 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


NEW YORK 


which is composed of exhibits of 
articles made in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, opened on Septem- 
ber 24th and will continue for two 
weeks. 


A feature of this year’s Made-in- 
Carolinas Exposition is the large 
number of exhibits of textile prod- 
ucts and the beautiful display made 
by many of them. The following 
are the exhibits of textiles or of tex- 
tile appliances: 

American Yarn and Processing Co. 

The American Yarn and Process- 
ing Company, of Mt. Holly, N. C., are 
displaying samples of their mercer- 
ized yarns and also revolving stands 


with samples of colored hosiery 
made from their yarns. J. Mack 


Hatch was in charge. 
The Bahnson Co, 


The Bahnson Company, of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., have on display 
two of their humidifier heads in 
operation and their operation at- 
tracts much attention. Smith Wil- 
liams is iff charge, assisted by L. O. 
Pulliam and 8. C. Stimson. 

Peerless Mattress Co. 

The Peerless Mattress Company, 
of Lexington, N. GC. are displaying 
an unusually attractive line of mat- 
tresses. W. H. Gibson and J. W. 
Chandler are in charge. 

Barnhardt Manufacturing Co. 

The  Barnhardt Manufacturing 
Company, of Charlotte, have a very 
attractively arranged display of 


batts, show a range from batts made* 


to pure cotton to batts from the 
very lowest grade of waste. 


Mebane Bedding Co. 
The Mebane Bedding Company, of 
Mebane, N. C., are showing their 


well known “Kingsdown” 
I; R. Vanee and W. W. 
in charge. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
The Chamber of Commerce. of 
Greensboro have an attractively ar- 
ranged space showing many Greens- 


mattresses. 
Corbett are 


boro products, including Blue BBell 


Overalls, of the Blue Bell Overall 
Company, and Pomona Cloth, a 
beautiful line of cotton goods man- 
ufactured by the Pomona Mills. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

The Briggs-Shaffney Company, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., have a well 
arranged exhibit showing loom 
beams of various sizes, gears, gear 


‘firm of Charlotte, 
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Made-in-Carolinas Exposition 


The Made-in-Carolinas Exposition, 


blanks, ete. W. H. Parks and S. A. 
Harris are in charge. 
Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
The Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
ufacturing Company, of Elkin, N. C., 
and Winston-Salem, N. C., . who 
claim to be the largest manufactur- 
ers of wool blankets in this country, 
have a beautifully arranged display 
of wool blankets and saddle cloth. 
They are featuring in their display 
all wool plaid blankets which are 
very popular at this time. 
4. B. Ivey & Co, 


J. B. Ivey & Co., a retail dry goods 
have a very at- 
tractively arranged space in which 
they are featuring the Cameo Dam- 
asks of the Rankin Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. The Cameo Dam- 
asks are made both in white and in 
colors and make up a most beauti- 
ful exhibit. 
Locke Mills. 


The Locke Mills, of Concord, N. C., 
have a well arranged exhibit, show- 


ing to advantage the colors and 
quality of their “Roseglen” dress. 
ginghams. 


Belk Bros. Co. 

Belk Bros. Co., with thirty-two 
stores with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, have an exhibit showing many 
of the Carolina-made goods that 
they handle. They are distributing 
circulars containing the following 
statements: 

We. are buying and distributing 
Made-in-Carolinas merchandise in 
our thirty-two stores in the Caro- 
linas from more than one hundred 


mills and factories in North and 
South Carolina. 

We carry in stock from these 
mills and factories the following 


merchandise: 

Bleached domestics, long 
brown sheeting, brown drill, canton 
flannels, outings, fine medium and 
low end dress ginghams, apron ging- 


cloth, 


ham, chambrays, denims, khaki, 
ticking, suiting, 90-inch sheeting, 
lissue gingham,  ladlassie cloth, 


romper cloth, table damask, hickory 
shirting and cheviots, brown duck, 
diaper cloth and diapers, ladies’ and 
children’s hats, men’s, ladies’. and 


children’s knit and nainsook under- 


wear, men’s, ladies’ and children’s 
eotton and silk hosiery, children’s 
muslin ‘underwear, men’s work 
shirts, men’s corduroy suits and 


Against Dampness, 
Acids, Alkalies, Fumes— 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


surfaces. 


Established 1827 


Heat, 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved. For 


Nature’s mixture of silica and flake graphite, mined only by 
ourselves, is the base of this remarkable time-defying paint. 

Write for Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


over 
DIXON’S has been the standard protective paint for all wood or meta! 
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FARR ALPACA COMPANY 
Mie 
Mass. 


hed 
2 
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Distributor Service 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wau Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. T. 
Pinault & Choquette 


Farr Alpaca Company > 
Holyoke, Mass. 


* 
Textile Leadership 

HE association of such a name as the Farr Alpaca Com- 

pany with OJACO Mill White is most appropriate. 
One stands for a recognized textile leader—manufacturer of 
pure alpaca, mohair lustres and worsted dress goods—with a 
daily output that is normally 125,000 yards. _ 
The other is the paint that this Company selected to brighten 


up the interior of its great plant, pictured above. Result: 
More and better light at less expense. 


Write direct to us or consult the nearest OJACO 
distributor for further details regarding the advan” 
tages of OJACO Mill White. 


Johnson & Co. Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE 
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you 


riding breeches, white duck 
and pants, men’s work and 
dress pants, overalls, Turkish and 
huck towels, sheets pillow 
cases, table cloths and napkins, cot- 
ton bats, cotton and wool blankets, 
suspender and hose supporters, 
men’s shoes, ladies’ bed room slip- 
pers, shoe -polish, brooms, window 
shades, curtains and draperies of all 
kinds, 


16 


pants, 
coats 


There are several reasons why we 
are buying the above merchandise 
from our Carolina mills — : among 
them we get good merchandise for 
our money; quicker serviee; and we 
like to. keep the money at home. 
Let's all co-operate and make North 
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Carolina the greatest State in the 
Union. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

With their usual enterprise, the 
manufacturers of Greenville, G., 
took large spaces in their exhibits 
and are grouped: 

4. E. Sirrine. 

J. EK. Sirrine & Co., prominent en- 
gineers of Greenville, occupy the 
first of the Greenville section. They 
have photographs of some of the 
mills built under their engineering 
and at the back of their display 
have aS a very unusual exhibit re- 
productions of the fronts of a num- 
ber of buildings recently designed 
by them. 


| our own factory. 


is okehed. 
The horsehair, bristle 


made. 


AT 


Made entirely in our big factory that is 
Why we can unconditionally Guarantee 


PRACTICAL 
TEXTILE BRUSHES 


| Perkins Practical Brushes are made entirely in 
The timber is cut and dressed by 
us and passes as many as five inspections before it 


brushes is the finest money can buy—and the work- 
manship is done by contented, skillful employees 
under ideal working conditions. 


That is why we can guarantee them absolutely. 
That’s why they are the best Textile Brushes 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Every ‘Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 
LANTA 


IBRUSH| 
COMPANY | 


Q Brush for every Jextile Need 


and fibres used in our 


ors 


At the back of this display are 
elevations of the latest Durham 
Hosiery Mills and the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company. In the next 
line are the Hampshire Spinning 
xompany and the Thatcher Spin- 
ning Company, while in the front 
line are the Ware Shoals Power 
Plant and. the new weave shed of 
the Republic Cotton Mills. Each line 
is about three inches in advance of 
the other and the effect is very 
good. 

Judson Mills. 


Judson Mills, of Greenville, S. G., 
one of the pioneer fine goods mills, 
have a display of sheer fabries 
made of silk and cotton, such as no 
one believed could be made by 
Southern mills. The patterns are in 
beautiful colors and showed both 
excellent design and workmanship. 


Dunean Mills. 

The Dunean Mills, companion mill 
to the Judson in the manufacture 
of fine silk and cotton goods, also 
have a wonderfully beautiful dis- 
play of their goods, including ging- 
hams and draperies. 

The Monaghan Mills. 


The Monaghan Mills, of Green- 
ville, had a beautiful display of silk 
and cotton goods in stripes. They 
also show Seneca pillow tubing and 
Monaghan crinkled bedspreads. 


Roanoke and Rosemary Mills. 

The exhibit that attracts the most 
attention of the entire Exposition is 
that of the Roanoke Mills Company 
and the Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

One very wide jaquard loom is 
shown in operation weaving table 
cloths and a small jaquard loom 
weaving jaquard pattern napkins. 

On the other side of the exhibit 
two automatic looms are in opera- 
tion, weaving striped outing with 
extra stripes of nub yarn. 

There are also on display numer- 
ous patterns of Roanoke Mills ouft- 
ings and Rosemary table damask 
and napkins. The Rosemary Manu- 


facturing Company are the largest 


manufacturers of 
country. 

Francis Patterson, son of Presi- 
dent S. F. Patterson, is in charge of 
this exhibit, assisted by Superin- 


damask in this 


_tendent W. A. Bain, of the Roanoke 


Mills. C. A. Staneill looks after the 
looms, assisted by Misses Onie Glov- 
er and Rosie Hill. 

Allen Overall Co. 

The Allen Overall Company, of 
Charlotte, has on exhibit a full line 
of their blue denim overalls. 

Burlington, N. C. 

The Burlington, N. C., Chamber of 
Commerce have a large number of 
exhibits of the manufacturers of 
Alamance county and are taking an 
active part in their display. 

S. Y. W. Hosiery Co. 

The 8S. Y¥. W. Hosiery Company 
have an exhibit of a beautiful line 
of 5S. Y. W. brand hosiery. G. G. 
Wyrick is in charge. 

Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills. 

The Holt-Granite-Puritan: Mills, 
Haw River, N. C.. have an attract- 
ively arranged exhibit of their Vic- 
tory Zephyr ginghams. 

Highland Park Mills. 

The Highland Park Mills, of Char- 
lotte, are showing in beautiful col- 
their Touraine and Spencer 
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dress ginghams and their Domino 
staple ginghams. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 

The Southern Ice Machine Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, are displaying 
their latest models of ice-making 
and water cooling machinery. 

Fletcher Bros. 

Fletcher Bros., of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., manufacturers of overalls, are 
featuring their exhibit with a giant 
pair of overalls, about three times 
the usual size. 

Carolina Brush Co. 


J. D. Smith, president of the Car- 
olina Brush Company, of Charlotte, 
is personally in charge of their ex- 
hibit. of a full line of brushes, many 
of which are especially designed for 
cotton mill work. 


Hickory Handle and Manufacturing 


The Hickory Handle and Manu- 
facturing Company is. exhibiting 
skeins, bobbins, spools, picker sticks, 
ete., and also school desks. OD. L. 
McKenzie is in charge. 

Williams & Shelton Co. 


One of the largest and most com- 
plete exhibits is that of Wilhams & 
Shelton Co., wholesale dry goods 
distributors, of Charlotte, who are 
displaying most of the products of 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
mills which they handle. 

They are showing the following 
goods: 

Mayo underwear, of the Washing- 
ton Mills, Mayodan, N. C. 

Ann Penny ‘ress ginghams, a 
brand especially made for them by 
the Stonecutter Mills of Spindale. 

Peter Pan dress ginghams, of the 
Dunean Mills. 

Sunflower ginghams,. of the 
Holt Plaid Mills. 

“Shanti Silk” goods, of the Judson 
Mills. | 

Gibson knicker eloth, Coneord 
zephyr. ginghams and Charnoca 
cloth, all made by the Gibson Mills, 
Concord, N. C. 

Cunningham springless’§ shades, 
made by the Cunningham Spring- 
less Shade Company, of Greensboro, 
N, C. 

C. A. Williams, president of the 
Williams & Shelton Co., and C. A. 
Williams, Jr.. are in charge of the 
exhibit. 

Minter Homes Co. 

The Minter Homes Company, of 
Greenville, are exhibiting 
many photographs of their ready 
eul houses and bungalows. 

Cone Export and Commission Co. 

The Cone Export and Commission 
Company, of Greensboro, N. C., oc- 
cupy a large space in which they 
are featuring the products of the 
mills they represent. The goods 
shown were as follows: 

Signal chambray, of the Asheville 
Cotton Mills. 

Nugget chambray, of the Salis- 
bury Cotton Mills. 

Sailor Boy and Eno chambray, of 
the Eno Cotton Mills. 

Colfax chambray, of the Dacotah 
Cotton Mills. 

Canton. flannels... and. solid ..color 
outings of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills. 

Silver Moon and “As You Like It” 
bleached sheeting. 

Art ticking, dyed twills and drills, 

‘Continued on Page 20-a) 
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(By Harry R. Fitzgerald, President 
of the Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Va., in the September 
“Rotarian.” 

The Business Methods Committee 
of Rotary International has been 
making a special study of the em- 
ployer-employee relationships, not 
alone because Rotary stands for the 
sort of spirit that should be won- 
derfully helpful in reaching a solu- 
tion of any problem of clashing in- 
terests, but also because Rotary long 
ago adopted as its slogan “Service 
above self” and proclaiming a code 
which means “A square deal for 
all.” Apparently no system has as 
yel been devised—none that the 
business world is willing to accept 
as a solution of this great problem 


which still stands as the root ob- 
struction to industrial progress 
throughout the world. And _ the 


problems are not confined to indus- 


try—our entire political system is 
afflicted with the same trouble as 


well as our international relation- 
ships. 
Therefore, the more than 1,500 


Rotary clubs embracing more than 
90,000 members—all leaders in their 
respective realms of activity—have 


heen asked to study this problem 
and to open their hearts to an ear- 
nest and careful analysis of thig 
subject in order that there may 
come forth from the ranks of Ro- 
tary some expression that will en- 
able us to lift higher the standards 
of our businesses and our profes- 
sions, and more clearly and accu- 
rately describe to the world what 


we have not as yet been able to 
frame in words—namely, exactly 


what Rotary stands for in employ- 
er-employee relationships. 


I have been asked to describe 
some of the experiences of The Riv- 
erside & Dan River cotton mills in 
our industrial democracy plan. In 
attempting to write about our plan, 
I approach the subject with more 
than usual hesitancy because unless 
one has been brought into intimate 
touch with the practical details of 
our employee-representation plan 
the name itself almost unavoidably 
gives an impression that some sort 
of sentimental or socialistic system 
is involved. 

The Golden Rule in Industry. 

We have been working in our or- 
ganization for many years to edu- 
eate and develop among our people 
a truly democratic spirit, the value 


of which seems to be but little un- 
derstood by the rank and file of the 
business world. At present there 
are more than seven hundred in- 
dustries in the United States oper- 
ating under some form or other of 
“industrial democracy.” Practically 
applied, it simply means “the golden 
rule in industry” or a square deal 
in the relationships between em- 
ployer and employee. 


Let us look back for a number of 
years to the early development of 
industry in America. Suppose the 
leaders of organized labor, when 
they took their first steps to draw 
into unity of action those who toil 
for a living, or who work for wages, 
and had at the same time held be- 
fore their organizations the ideal of 
service. Suppose that in addition to 
seeking higher wages and shorter 
hours, there had been a sincere de- 
sire to render better and more effi- 
cient and more deserving service. 
Had they done this they would have 
established a fundamental basis that 
would not only have brought them 
greater returns and satisfaction, but 
would havve proved a blessing to all 
mankind. If this spirit had entered 
into the early councils of organized 
workmen, 


it would not only have 


won the sympathy of the world but 
would have aided greatly their effort 
to obtain a higher standard of living. 
In the absence of such a spirit of 
give and take, labor has used its 
organized power to exact higher 
wages and at the same time give -as 
little as possible in return, which 
has not only served to retard the 
accomplishment of the very thing 
that labor started out to achieve, 
but has created the most difficult 
problem that any agency organized 
for the uplift of mankind, has had 
to contend with—the problem of 
how to reopen the closed avenues 
within the individual for progress 
and expansion. If you kill initia- 
tive, if you remove from the indi- 
vidual the earnest desire to give 
good service, to spend himself in 
offering the best that he has in him 
for the well-being of his fellow- 
men, all the money in the universe 
eould not make. of that person a 
satisfied, happy, progressive man. 
Wrong Teaching. 

When we consider the evils that 
this selfish system has developed, 
the unwise and radical leaderships 
that it has created, the cheap and 
sordid brand of politics in which it 

Continbed on Page 24 
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President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘“‘HIGH GRADE’’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Cerrespondence Solicited 


\ at 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Catalog on Request 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, 8. C. 


MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 
It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 


isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


Claud 8B. ller, Greenville, 8. C.. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, 


H. Wallace, Greenville. 8. C. 
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uperiority 


Belt hooks of superior 
quality. Made from 
special steel wire com- 
bining great tensile 
strength and ability to 
withstand fatigue. 


Staggered grip, distrib- 
uted evenly across en- 
tire width of belt, hold- 
ing ends firmly, A 
stronger, better wear 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT — 

The Clipper machine 


reduces, through its 
mechanical accuracy, 
the lacing operation to 
a minimum of time 


and effort. 


An authorized Mill Supply Dealer will 
deliver a Clipper to your plant on thirty 
days Free Trial---Use the coupon. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Anyone can lace a belt with the 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 
. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


More Texas Mill Statistics. 


Dallas, Texas—Texas now ranks 
eighth among 14 Southern States in 
the total number of cotton spindles 
and seventh in total looms, repre- 
senting a total capital investment in 
cotton mills, based on replacement 
cost of approximately $25,000,000, 
according to Burt C. Blanton, man- 
ager of the industrial department of 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
who is making a State-wide survey 
of manufacturing industries. 

“In the year 1860, the Southern 
States used in their mills approxi- 
mately 59,000,000 pounds of cotton 
and operated approximately 357,000 
spindles and 8,600 looms, as com- 
pared with a consumption of ap- 
proximately 362,000,000 pounds of 
cotton in the rest of the countries 
outside of the South which operated 
4,877,000 spindles and 117,600 looms. 

“Over 1,850,000 pounds: of. cotton 
are now consumed annually in the 
South, operating over 16,000,000 
spindles and approximately 300,000 
looms. During the cotton year end- 
ing July 34, 1922, the South con- 
sumed 3,753,000 bales of American 
cotton, compared with a consump- 
tion of 2,178,000 bales in the mills of 
the United States outside of the cot- 
ton growing States. 


“Great progress has been made in 
Southern cotton manufacturing 
since the year 1860: During that 
year Southern mill takings were 
about 178,107 bales, compared. with 
a total of 876,521 bales for the rest 
of the country. Between 1880 and 
1900 the South began its advance in 
textile. making. In the next 10 years 
the South had reached and sur- 
passed the New England States in 
cotton consumption. The South in 
1910 was taking 2,341,000, compared 
with 1,993,000 bales taken by the 
rest of the country. Since then the 
South has heen gaing steadily in 
cotton consumption over the New 
England States, and Southern mills 
are today consuming 63 per cent of 


the cotton consumed in all of the 


cotton mills in the United States. In 
fact, the South Is now consuming 
about 400,000,000 pounds more cotton 
than Great Britain used of the 
American staple during the last cot- 
ton year. 

“To take care of this great. in- 
crease in the consumption of raw 
material the Southern States in the 
last 42 years have increased their 
total number of spindles by over 2,- 
232 per cent. While the rest of the 
United States during the same pe- 
riod increased its spindles approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. 

“The increase in Southern cotton 
looms is equally as marked as the 
spindleage growth. The South in- 
creased the number of textile looms 
inthe last 22 years by 65 per cent, 
while the rest of the country in- 
creased its looms by approximately 


res send Clipper Please have sales- Please send full in- 15 per cent 

Belt Lacer on 30 man call and de- formation regarding 

days trial. monstrate Clipper Belt Clipper Belt Lacer. Texas contains the natural con- 

oor stituents for the successful fabrica- 

N tion of cotton, as the essential re- 
| be enumerated as follows: 

Add ing may en d 


operating organization, 


management, a correctly designed 


Adequate finances, a potential sup- 
ply of labor, an adequate and eco- 
nomical source of water, a trained 
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mill, proximity to raw supply, and 
proximity to markets. 

“Tt is apparent that Texas un- 
doubtedly possesses all of these ad- 
vantages with the exception of the 
trained operative organization; how- 
ever, this obstacle could be readily 
overcome by importing into. the 
State skilled operatives to take 
charge of mills erected. 

“The cotton textile mills operat- 
ing in Texas at present consume an 
infinitesimal quantity of our cotton 
production, as Texas raises from 
one-fourth to one-third of the cot- 
ton crop of the United States, and 
contains slightly less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of the total spindles 
in the United States. 

“Based upon this fact, me may 
logically say that Texas affords one 
of the most attractive fields for cot- . 
ton textile mills in the entire United 
States. 

“The initial. move to eneourage 
the expansion and further the de- 
velopment of the textile industry in 
Texxas was made through the in- 
dustrial department of the Texas 
Chamber of Gommeree, and it is a 
consistent goal which will eventual- 
ly ‘prove’ of untold wealth to the 
State, affecting every citizen and 
proving of emolument to all.” 


American Thread Go to Erect 
Georgia Plant. 

Atlanta, Ga—News that the Amer- 
ican Thread Company will erect a 
branch plant at Dalton, Ga., has 
heen received with much interest in 
textile circles in this State. While 
the Georgia mills have been growing 
steadily. within recent years, most 
of the expansion has been through 
additions to existing plants, rather 
than the building of new mills. 

The American Thread Mills have 
been seeking a Southern location 
for some time and the selection of 
Dalton for the site was settled upon 
only after very careful study of a 
number of prospective locations for 
the new mill. 

The story of the work done in be- 
half of the Georgia location as 
compared with all other alternative 
sites for this big enterprise hereto- 
fore not represented in the South, 
would be the story of the great 
competition now .on between this 
State and other neighboring States 
for the prizes that-are to be won, 
through many years to come, from 
the southward trend of the whole 
textile industry. 

Two thousand people will be add- 
ed to the population of Dalton by 
this new mill of the American 
Thread Company, which will em- 
ploy 500 wage earners and construct 
for their use an entire village of 300 
homes, with all the community 
houses, churches, schools, etc., that 
go to make up a. complete com- 
munity. 

Information is that a deep senti- 
ment on the part of one of the prin- 
cipal directors of the American 
Thread Company attaches to the 
new project for Dalton. It is said 
that he intends to make of it a 
memorial for a deceased member of 
his family, and that it will be con- 
structed as the most beautiful insti- 
tution of its kind in the country. 
This will develop to a new degree 
and in a new spirit a tendency that 
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LargestLine in U. S. 
Baling Presses | 


Electric Power 
Waste Press 


There’s an Economy for every 
baling purpose. 

Backed by over quarter Century’s 
-~perience. 


Hand Power 
Waste Baler 


Guaranteed to make more bales at 
less cost per ton, equal condi- 
tions. Let us prove it. 


Electric Power 
Yarn | Press 


Tell us your needs and let us co- 
operate. We may save you consid- 
erable. 


a! 


ay 


Electric Power 
Cioth Press 


Write Economy Baler Co., 
Dept.., S..T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ask for new catalog. 


ALLSTEEL 


CONO 


PROOF 
J. KIRK ROWELL 


TEXTILE MILL SPECIALTIES 
KRON DIAL SCALES 
BACKED BY A SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


ECONOMY BALING PRESSES 
SAVE LABOR-HEAVY BALES-FAST WORK 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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has been emphasized increasingly in 
recent years by the textile industry, 
which was nitnessed in each new 
mill a distinct advance in appear- 
ance and completeness, upon the 
best that had gone before it. 


A lake that was the center of the 
country club at Dalton, whose prop- 
erty formed part of the tract pur- 
chased by the American Thread 
Company, will be retained and beau- 
tified by the mill, it is stated. 

Around this lake the village and 


the mill will be laid out on land- 4) 


scape plans to be designed by. ex- 
perienced engineers. With boating 
and swimming, the lake will be the 
recreation center of the new com- 
munity. 


Four entire farms, the pasture of 
a fourth farm, and part of the lands 
of a fifth, together with the entire 
holdings of the Dalton Country Club, 
were purchased to form the 526- 
acre tract that the new mill will 
oecupy.. Options for the entire pur- 
chase were secured for the mill by 
the industrial committee, F. F. Far- 
rar, chairman, of the Fulton Civian 
Club. Mr. Farrar is also a director 
of the Georgia Industrial Bureau. 
Since about the first of the year this 
committee worked diligently to win 
the new enterprise for Dalton. 

Announcement was made 
week that plans will be drawn af 
onee for the initial unit of the mill, 
and construction will begin imme- 
diately thereafter. 
planned originally as a 30,000 spin- 
dle mill, now is expected to confain 
40,000 spindles. Other units will fol- 
low until the mill is complete with 
four units and 120,000 spindles. The 
ultimate cost will be several times 
the initial capitalization of $2,000,- 
000, which was announced last week 
when the formation of “The Ameri- 
ean Thread Company of Georgia” 
was wired from New York. This 
first unit will be in operation about 
the middle of 1924, it is stated. 

When it is complete, the new Dal- 
ton mill will be the largest in Geor- 
gia and one of the two or three 
largest in the entire South. 

Features of this mill that hold 
unusual interest for the textile in- 
dustry are that almost the entire 
tract is well wooded, thus lending 
itself exceptionally well to the land- 
scape plans that are intended; also 
that the property contains a big 
spring with an enormous: flow of 
good, clear water—about a million 
gallons a day—enough to fill every 
need of the mill: further, that there 
is in addition to the spring a small 
creek of clear water flowing through 
the property; and that it will have 
physical connection with the main 
lines of two railroad systems, the 
Southern and the N. C. and St. L. 
The mill will use 1,800 horsepower 
and will have approximately a mil- 
lion square feet of floor space. 

Complete installation of the most 
modern machinery will be made, it 
is stated, for manufacturing, bleach- 
ing, dyeing and mercertizing the 
products of the mill. Mills of this 
type produce spool cotton, skein 
floss and crochet cotton. 3 
The American Thread Company is 
an old New England concern, oper- 
ating several mills and making a 
large part of the thread produced 
in the United States. 
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YOUR SPINNING FRAMES 


he plumbing of 
your Spindles is 
also very’ im- 
portant. If the 
Spindtes are 
bent they should 
be straightened, 
as a 
Spindle 


crooked 
cannot 


be propertly 
| 


W.. H. MONTY, 


_ 


For the past twenty-six years we have 
been Repairing Spinning Frames. The trou- 
bles of the Spinning Frame are among the 
most important leaks in the mill. 


The the 
frames will add longer life to the rolls, gears 


proper lining and leveling of 


and the frame in general. 


We have a large number of mills who 


have us make regular yearly inspection of 


their spinning Frames. This keeps them in 
the highest state of efficiency—which means 


increased production and decreased expense. 
Our Expert Mechanics Are at Your Service 

in Repairing of Your 

Better Write To-day. 


Spinning Frames— 


We are Equipped to Duplicate Any Style 
Flyer Presser—Catalog on request. 


Southern 


Spindle & Flyer Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and 
Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 
W..H. HUTCHINS, 


Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


Looms Are 


goods. 


Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, &. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 


Kept Running Smoothly and Their 


Products Free from Oil Stains with 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


—Won’t drip or sling from bearings and spoil the 


Many of the largest mills use NON-FLUID OIL 
all over the looms. : 


NON-FLUID OIL lasts three to five times as long 
as ordinary oil—because it won’t drip or spatter 
and is lubricant of the highest quality. - 


May we send you a sample? 


Write for it today. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO. 
401 Broadway 


New York 


Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: 


ALL STEEL : 
| 
| | 
| 
a DU) | 
— 
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| 
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TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 
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for Yarns 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials, working in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, has for some time back 
given considerable attention to the 
testing of textile materials and the 
formulation of standards that would 
permit more uniformity in the buy- 
ing and selling of various yarns and 
fabrics. 

For some 
D-13 of the 


Committee 
Society of 


time. past 
American 


Testing Materials has been working . 


on the standardization of insulating 
and other electrical yarns. The com- 
mittee has drawn tentative stand- 
ards for insulating yarns and will 
submit these for approval at the 
next meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

The proposed tentative methods 
are as follows: 

i. These specifications cover the 
methods of testing for electrical 
cotton yarns, both single and multi- 


ple wound, and apply to either 
carded or combed yarn. 

--Strength. 
2 Two test methods are given, 


the Preferred and the Alternative. 
The Alternative Method can be used 
where routine testing is done on a 
large scale. The Preferred Method 
should always be used in case of 
dispute. 

A. Preferred Method. 

3. For single yarn a’ standard 
skein (420 yards) shall be broken 
after conditioning so as to contain a 
moisture regain of 7 per cent. 

4, For multiple wound yarn a 
skein shall be prepared in accord- 
ance with Table I, and shall be bro- 
ken after conditioning so as to con- 
tain a moisture regain of 7 per cent. 

Table 

Yards to 

reel for test 


No. of ends 
in single strand 


2 60 
3 45 
4 and 5 30 
6 and 7 21 
Sand above 15 


The table provides for skeins of 


approximately 120 yards of single — 


yarn or 80 loops. No skeins shall be 


less than 10 loops or 15 yards of . 


multiple strand. 3 

5. The 7 per cent regain may be 
obtained in an atmosphere of 65 per 
cent relative humidity and a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees F. 

Cops, cones and tubes shall be 
conditioned for at least 12 hours. 
Yarn removed for testing after con- 
ditioning shall not penetrate into 
tube a distance of more than % inch 
on a radial line. Skeins shall be 
- eonditioned for at least two hours. 

B. Alternative Method. 

6. Skeins of either single or mul- 
tiple yarn prepared as outlined im 
“A Preferred Method” shall be bro- 
ken under natural humidity condi- 
tions at time of test. The results 
thus obtained shall be reduced to a 
common. basis of standard moisture 
regain equal to 7 per cent of the 
bone dry weight. 

7. To determine moisture regain 
present in samples, weigh immedi- 
ately after testing the several skeins 


collectively under natural moisture 
conditions which obtain at the tmie 
of test. The skeins shall then be 
placed in the basket of an oven at a 
temperature of 105 to 110 degrees C. 
(221 to 230 degrees F.) and dried to 
constant weight. The Moisture 


Regain is then computed as the per- 
centage of the dry weight. 

8. The following formula shall 
then be applied, based on the as- 
sumption that the Standard Moist- 
ure Regain of cotton yarns is 7 per 
cent of the dry weight, that the 


Artificial 


WINDING WARPING SIZING COPPING 
WARPS 
ON 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 
HAZLETON, PA. 


TUBES 


1923, inclusive. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Announces 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 


From 


All stations in Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia 


To 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Account 


Made-in-Carolinas 


Exposition 
At 
One and one-half fare for the round trip. 
Children five and under twelve years of age will 


be charged one-half the fares authorized. 


Reduced fares apply only when tickets are pur- 
chased before boarding trains. . 


Tickets on sale September 22nd to October 6th, 


Final limit October 7th, 1923, prior to midnight of 
which date return trip must be completed. 


E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Actual Percentage Regain is be- 
tween the limits of 3 and 7 per cent 
of the dry weight, and that for 4 
per cent of moisture regain there is 
an increase of 6 per cent in the 
tensile strength of the yarn. 
Tensile Strength Correct to Stand- 
ard Moisture Regain equals 


(Tensile Strength from Machine 
Reading) 

x 142 
100 plus (6 x Acctual Percentage 
Regain). 


Example: A skein of yarn broken 
under natural conditions gave a ten- 
sile strength of 120 pounds as read 
from.the machine dial. By weigh- 
ing before and after drying the 
skein was found to contain a Moist- 


ure Regain equal to 5 per cent of - 


the bone dry weight. The tensile 

strength corrected to a common ba- 

sis of 7 per cent Moisture Regain 

would therefore be: 

Tensile Strength Corrected equals: 
120 x 142 


equals 131 Ibs. 
100 plus (6 x 5) 

Moisture’ regain tests shall be 
made periodically during the hours 
of testing as the natural humidity 
conditions are found to vary. 

C. Testing Machine. 


All skeins shall be broken on an 


aulomatic power yarn tester of in- 
clination balance type of 150 and 300 
pound capacities. The lower capac- 
ity should be used until the swing 
of the pendulum exceeds an angle 
of 45 degrees from the vertical. 
When yarns break above this mark, 
the higher capacity of testing ma- 
chine should be used. 

10. The spools used in holding 
skeins during testing must not be 
less than 1 inch in diameter and not 
less than 1 inch in width. The up- 
per or head end spool should be 
fastened solidly and the lower spool 
allowed to revolve. 

11. The speed of pulling spool 
shall be 12 inches per minute. 

12. Any yarn reel having a 1% 
yard perimeter may be used in pre- 
paring skeins. For yarn wound on 
cops or on cones, where yarn is 
drawn from top, a speed within the 
range Of 100 to 300 r.p.m. of reel 
shall be used. For yarn wound on 
parallel tubes the yarn shall .be 
drawn from side and a speed within 
the range of 20 to 30 r.p.m. of reel 
shall be used. On reels that have 
only one pigtail guide and for yarns 
on cops or. cones either single or 
multiple wound, tension shall be 
applied by making one full wrap of 
yarn around the guide. For yarns 
on parallel tubes, either single or 
multiple wound, there shall be no 
wraps around the guide. ‘On reels 
using two or more guides, the yarn, 
either single or multiple wound, 
shall pass straight through the 
guides onto reel, the angles of the 
guides supplying the necessary ten- 
sion. Judgment must be used in re- 
gard to the amount of tension re- 
quired on yarns having little twist 
or a large amount of twist. 

13. Three tests from each of four 
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Made-in-Carolinas Exposition. 
(Continued from Page 146) 
indigo printed drills, of the Prox- 

imity Print Works. 


Proximity and White Oak denims, 


of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company. 

Fairfax outings, of the MecAden 
Mills. 


Royal Plume and Minmeola dress 


_ flannels and Radio Model Fleece, of 


the Minneola Mills. 

Yadkin, Monogram, Marathon, 
Radiato Overland and Surry tick- 
ings, of the Salisbury Cotton Mills. 

Cliffside, Haynes and Broad River 
of the Cliffside 
Mills. 

Sterling and Catawba plaids, of 
the MeAden Mills. 

Crown dress ginghams and Haynes 
“Rompaway”’ cloth of the Cliffside 
Milis. 

Blossom dress ginghams, of the 
Eno Mills. 

| Mill Devices Co. 

A ‘feature of the exhibit of the 
Mill Devices Company, of Durham, 
N. C., is their knotter that ties 
weavers’ knots, this being the first 
time this knotter has been shown. 
They are. also exhibiting their 
standard knotter and a small model 
of the L. V. D. Tension Device was 
shown. A. B. Carter and ‘Erskine 
Boyce, of Gastonia, are with the ex- 
hibit. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The Charlotte office of the E. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. have a 
large cireular stand upon which are 
exhibited the following goods dyed 
with their colors. 
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Denims of the Industrial Cotton 
Mills, 

Lola dress ginghams, of the Lola 
Manufacturing Co. 

Winthrop ginghams, of the Victo- 
ria Cotton Mills. 


Lorna Doone ginghams, of the 
Delgado Mills. 
Indigo drills, of the Proximity 


Manufacturing Co. 

Nettledown twiil flannels and Uni- 
versal-Kloth, of the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills. 

Haynes ginghams and chambray, 
of the Cliffside Mills. 

Silk and cotton goods of the Jud- 
son Mills. 

May Hosiery Mills. 

The May Hosiery Mills, of Bur- 
lington, N. €., are exhibiting a beau- 
tiful line of hosiery which features 
their B. V. May and Greenback 
brands. 

Keystone Finishing Mill. 

The Keystone Finishing Mills are 

exhibiting hosiery finished in their 


plant, including such brands as Fit- 


U, Meeca and K. E. L. 
Alamance County. 

In a space allotted to Alamance 
county was a well arranged display 
of cotton goods and hosiery, includ- 
ing the following: 


Dorothy Perkins and E. M. H. 
‘ginghams, of the E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills. 


Sunflower Plaids, of the L. Banks 
Holt Manufacturing Co. 
Seven Point Hosiery, of the 
Whitehead Hosiery Mills. 
Spindale, N. C. 
The mills of K. S. Tanner at Spin- 
dale, N. C., are exhibiting a beauti- 
ful assortment of Cleghorn and 


_kind of towel they make. 


Spindale dress ginghams, made. by 
the Stonecutter Mills, and mercer- 
ibed yarns of the Elmore Co. and 
the Spinners Processing Co. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

The feature of the exhibit of the 
Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
is a roll of 48-inch wide belt. There 
were also sample rolls of smaller 
belts. 

Gib Slaughter, Fred R. Cochran, 
J. G. Horner, R. D. Hawkins and J. 
L. Arant are with the exhibit. 

Fresh Water Pump Co. 

The Fresh Water Pump Company, 
of Spartanburg, 8. C., is attracting 
much attention with a working 
model of their Harris-Brockman 
Fresh Water System. 

W. D. Burnett, T. L. Glenn and 
J. O. Brockman are with the ex- 
hibit. 

Cannon Manufacturing Co. 

_ The Cannon Manufacturing Com- 
pany manufacture enough towels 
each year to fill a freight train 412 
miles long, containing 1,800 cars, 
each car holding 15,000 pounds of 
towels, and they are exhibiting in a 
beautiful arrangement almost every 
J. Alex 
Caton and Martin Foi] are with the 
exhibit. 

_ Atlantic Paint and Varnish Co. 

The Atlantic Paint & Varnish Co., 
of Wilmington, N. C. have a minia- 
ture paint mill in operation and 
also a display of their various prod- 
ucts in cans. 

Brogan and Chadwick-Hoskins Mills. 

A. joint — of the Brogan 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., and the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills, of Charlotte, 
have a well arranged display of the 
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Louise Napped Twills and Ladlas- 
sie Cloth of the Brogan and the 
sheetings of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co. 

Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 

The Charlotte Manufacturing 
Company are exhibiting a card 
clothing machine in operation and 
also several samples of their high 
grade loom reeds. 

Marietta Paint and Color Co. 

The Marietta Paint and Color 
Company, of High Point, N. C., are 
displaying color boards showing a 
beautiful line of their colors and 
also a-model painted house. 

Leaksville Woolen Mills. 

The Leaksville Woolen Mills, of 
Leaksville, N. C., and Charlotte, N. 
C., are exhibiting an excellent line 
of woo! blankets. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 

Joshua L. Bailey & Co., commis- 
sion merchants of Philadelphia, 
have a booth in which they are dis- 
plaving the North Carolina and 
South Carolina goods that they sell. 
The goods being shown are as fol- 
lows: 

Wide sheeting and denims, of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills. 

Wide sheetings, of the Pear! Cot- 
ton. Mills. 

Sheetings and shirtings, of the D. 
E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C. 

Standard sheetings, of the Ark- 
wright Mills. 

Shirtings and lawns, of the Ches- 
nee Mills. 

Sheeting, of the Saxon Mills. 

Sheeting, of the Inman Mills. 

Coverts, of the Cooleemee Mill of 
the Erwin Cotton Mills. 

Continued on Page 20-d) 


5 Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


OMPANY. 


Steam Turbines for Industrial Plants 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Condensers 
Hydraulie Turbines 
Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Gas Engines 

Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


PRODUCTS 


The accompanying 
illustration shows a 
2500 k. w., 80% 
p. f. 480 v., 60---- 
3600 r.p.m., con- 
densing Steam 
Turbine unit in a 
prominent indus- 
trial plant---one of 
the many diversi- | 
fied industries 
using Allis- 
Chalmers equip- 
ment. 

Sizes from 200 k.w. 
to 35.000 k.w. 


Crusher and Cement Machinery 
Flour Mill Machinery 

Saw Mill Machinery 

Air Compressors 

Air Brakes 

Steam and Electric Hoists 
Farm Tractors 

Power Transmission Machinery 
Perforated Metal 

Timber Preserving Machinery 
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A Letter of Protest. 


Charlotte, N. C., 
Hon. Jas. J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to file protest against the 
contemptible and underhand cam- 
paign that is now being waged by 
the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, in their effort to 
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secure Federal legislation which 
will transfer to their departments 


powers and patronage now held by 
the labor departments of the several! 
States. 

We realize fully the great in- 
crease in power and patronage that 
would accrue to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, if they could concentrate in 
their department the control of 
child lahor now held by forty-eight 
States, but the desire for power and 
patronage with its incidental in- 
crease in salaries, does not justify 
any Government department in the 
use of underhand work or the 
tricky interpretation of statistics. 

Within the past two weeks, a 
skillfully prepared story has been 
sent out from Washington with the 
result that a headline article en- 
titled “Thirty-five Per Cent In- 
crease in Child Labor” has appeared 
in most of the leading papers of this 
country. 

It was a splendid piece of propa- 
ganda from the standpoint of those 
who sought the enactment of a 
Federal Child Labor Law, for they 
knew that the public has not the 
time to examine the facts, but it was 
a contemptible piece of publicity 
work on the part of those who were 
responsible for same. 

The periods selected for compari- 
son were the first six months of 
4922. when. there was unemployment 
and idleness in almost every indus- 
trial section, and the first six 
months of 1923 which composed a 
period of unusual industrial activ- 
ity. There were far more people 


employed during the first half of 
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1923 than during the same period in 
1922 and, of course, many young 
people of 14 to 16 years of age, who 
were in enforced idleness during the 
first half of 1922, were able to get 
employment in 1923. 

There is no evidence that there 
was a greater increase in the em- 
ployment of young people of 14 to 
{6 years of. age, than of older per- 
sons, nor is there any evidence that 
there was any employment in vio- 


lation of State laws or outside of 


the limits of the recent Federal 
Child Labor Law. 

Had the first half of 1922 been 
compared with 1919 and 1920 it 
would have shown a marked de- 
crease in the employment of those 
between 14 and 16 years of age, just 
as it would have shown-a decrease 
during that period of older persons, 
but it would have been an unfair 
comparison. 

We might compare the tourists in 
Florida during the first quarter of 
1923 with those present during the 
second quarter and state that there 

ras a 90 per cent decrease in the 
Florida tourist business. It would 
be just as logical and fair as the 
recent comparison showing “35 per 
cent increase in child labor.” 

It was a tricky and underhand 
use of statistics, which conveyed to 
the public the idea that child labor 
had increased 35 per cent since the 
Federal Child Labor Law had been 
declared unconstitutional, and yet 
there was no evidence whatever 
that any of the increased employ- 
ment was due in any way to the 
cancellation of the Federal Child 
Labor Law. An examination of the 
statistics show that the larger part 
of the 35 per cent increase was in 
States that have restrictions as high 
or higher than the Federal Child 
Labor Law. It was a contemptible 
piece of work and we are informed 
that Government funds paid for the 
publicity. 

During the hearing upon the pro- 
posed Federal Amendment, Miss 
Grace Abbott gave out the state- 


ment that 1,060,850 children from 10 
to 15 years were employed in gain- 
ful occupations. That statement 
was sent all over the country and 
earried with it the impression that 
more than a million little children 
of around 10 years of age were em- 
ployed in factories. An examination 
of Census Report from which the 
“more than 1,000,009 little ehildren” 
item was obtained shows that 682,- 


795 of those included were above 44 


vears of age or above, and most of 
them were employed under restric- 
lions equal to or higher than those 
of the Federal Child Labor Law. 
The statistics showed that: only 
378,063 under 14 years of age worked 


in gainful occupations, and of that 
number 328,958 were employed in 
agriculture, forestry and = animal 


husbandry, and if 
assume that most of them worked 
on their parents’ farms. Another 
38,958 were employed in domestic 
and personal service, clerical ocecu- 
pations, ete., meaning messenger 
hoys, newsboys, ete. 


The Census Bureau 


is reasonable to 


1920 table of 


oecupations of children under 144 
years of age plainly states: 
In extraction of minerals... 6 47 


In manufacturing and 
chanical industries 
Thus the analysis of the “Seare 

Head,” story of “Over a Million 
Little Children Working,” dwindles 
to 9,473 employed in manufacturing, 
and 647 employed in the extraction 
of minerals, and there is no indica- 
tion that these were regularly em- 
ployed, many of them undoubtedly 
worked for a few weeks under spe- 
cial permits during their summer 
vacation. 

Had Miss Abbott stated that 9,473 
children of all those under 14 years 
of age in the United States were 
employed in manufacturing and 647 
in the extraction of minerals her 
story would have fallen flat, but the 
story that “more than a million 
children” from 10 to 145 years of 
ago inclusive were employed in 
gainful occupations found front page 
space in the papers and furthered 
the effort of Miss Abbott to get pow- 
ers of the several States concen- 
trated in her department. 

In a recent address, former Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois, a 
prominent candidate for President 
at the last Republican National Con- 
vention, denounced the attempts of 
various bureaus in Washington to 
infringe, as he put it, upon the 
rights of the States as individuals. 

Propaganda, he said, is daily be- 
ing carried on by these bureaus, 
“under the guise of liberal contri- 
butions to the State, which will re- 
sulf in taking from the Federal 
Treasury, hundreds of millions of 
dollars for objects which must re- 
main in the care of the State if the 
State is to remain an entity in our 
National system.” 

He expressed the opinion that the 
country is now entering upon an 
era of “indiscriminate amendments” 
to the Federal Constitution. Once 
he stated, the representatives of the 
people in Congress regarded the 
Constitution so sacrediy that an 
amendment thereto was approached 
with something of awe. But today, 
he further declared, amendments to 
the Constitution seem regarded as 


me- 


9,473 ti 
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hardly more than the enactment of 
a statute is regarded. 

Governor Lowden said further 
that if this spirit was allowed to 
grow unchecked, “it will not be long 
before the States are mere satrapies, 
with all power issuing from Wash- 
ington.” 

In reverting to constitutional 
amendments he mentioned the bill 
which. would regulate child labor, 
said he thought the welfare of the 
child in this respect was a noblé 
thing, but asked where, if Federal 
intervention were permitted in. this 
respect, will the Federal Govern- 
ment stop? 

The Federal Government. said 
Governor Lowden, tends to en- 
croach more and more the just pre- 
rogatives of the State. Bureaucracy 
at Washington is always alert to 


extend its power. It does not dis- 
finguish between those functions 


which pertain to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and those which under our 
scheme of Government belong ex- 
clusively to the State.” 

We know of no set of men nor 
manufacturers who today seek or 
desire child labor. 

The States have steadily advanced 
their standards until there are prac- 
ically none who permit the employ- 
ment of children in factories under 
44 years of.age, and there is no 
basis for any claims that the States 
are not enforcing their laws. The 
1920 Census Report from-which Miss 
Abbott secured her “More than one 
million little children” propaganda. 
also shows that from 1910 to 1920 
there was a 72.6 per cent decrease in 
the employment of those under 14 
years of age in mines and 71.1 per 
cent decrease in their employment 
in manufacturing industries. . 

When the Government was form- 
ed the States reserved to themselves 
certain rights and one of them was 
the regulation of the labor of its 
citizens. 

There is no good reason why a 
Federal Child Labor Law should be 
enacted and no good can be accom- 
plished by its enactment that can 
not be accomplished under State 
control. The present demand for a 
Federal Child Labor Law. comes 
very largely from the Children's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
who have more interest in the pa- 
tronage they will secure than in the 
welfare of the child. It may be 
proper for them to seek to secure 
such power and patronage; at the 
expense of the States, but the meth- 
ods they are using through the 
tricky use of statistics in order to 
arouse a false public sentiment are 
contemptible and unfair. 

We therefore file this protest, 
and ask your serious consideration 
of same. 

Very respectfully, 
David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


The Augusta Meeting. 


The time of the Augusta meetihg. 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
October 12th and 13th, is drawing 
near and there are many indica- 
tions of a record crowd. 

Practical discussions will be fea- 
tured at that meeting and it will be 
well worth attending. 
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W. E. Hammond has resigned as 


superintendent of the Hermitage 


Mills, Camden, C. 
 -B. R. Gailes has resigned as su- 
perintendent Raeford Cotton Mills, 
Raeford, N. C., and aecepted the po- 
sition of carder at Ernaldson Cotton 
Mills, St. Paul, N. C. 

Tom Owens has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
cloth room at the Easley Mill No. 4, 
Easley, 8S. C. 

J. S. King, overseer of the Easley 
Mill No. 1, Easley, S. C., has been 


promoted to superintendent of the. 


Fountain Inn Mill, Fountain Inn, 
s..C. 


RR. A. Littlejohn, formerly of Vic- 
tory Mills, Greer, 8S. C., is overseer 
of weaving at Red Springs Cotton 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 

J. D. Monroe, formerly of North 
Carolina, is now fixing looms at the 
No. 3 weave room of the John Far- 
num Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


J. W. Corley has resigned as su- 
perintendent. at Vardry Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. G., to accept the position of 
general manager of Corley Mills, 
Cumberland, N. C. 


A. C. Giles, who has been with the 
Louisville Textile Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is now night weaver at 
Red Springs Cotton Mills, Red 
Springs, N. C. 

Alex. Arnett has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in earding at Lumberton 
Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C., and 
_is now spinner at Ernaldson Cotton 
Mills, St. Paul, N. C. 


Max W. Higgins has resigned as 
night overseer weaving at the 
Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C., to 
become designer at the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, 


T. F. Howard has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Prender- 
gast Cotton Mills, Prendergast, 
Tenn., to become overseer of card- 
ing at the Taubel Seott Spinning 
Company, Lenoir City, N. CG. 


Charles W. Moell, formerly sec- 
ond hand in weaving al the Selma 
Manufacturing Company, Selma, N. 
C.. now has a similar position at the 
No. 3 plant of John Farnum Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. 


P. W. Pollard, superintendent of 
the 
Company, Fountain Inn, 8. C., has 
been transferred to the superintend- 
ency of the Simpsonville plant, at 
Simpsonville, succeeding the late J. 
Q. Adams. 


J. A. Thompson, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Bradley Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has been 
visiting at Athens, Ga., Huntsville, 
Ala.. Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and will return to Columbus 
about October 1. 


W. P. Cargill has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Loray plant of 
the Manville Jencks Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and accepted a similar 
position at the Hermitage Mills, 
Camden, 8. C. 


Fountain Inn Manufacturing 


Made-in-Carolinas Exposition. 


The 1923 Made-in-Carolinas Expo- 
sition opened in Charlotte on Mon- 


doy of this week and will continue 


for two weeks. 


The exhibits are limited to prod- 
ucts manufactured in North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina and the fea- 
ture this year has been the remark- 
able number of cotton and woolen 
mills that are producing beautiful 
finished goods. 


The remarkable feature of this 
show is, fo our mind, the attitude of 
the big stores and wholesale houses 
towards Carolina-made goods. 


Belk Bros: Efird Stores, J. B. 
Ivey & Co., Williams & Shelton Com- 
pany not only have space showing 
fhe Carolina-made goods which 
they sell but are enthusiastic boost- 
ers of such goods. 


Instead of preferred foreign goods, 
they are loudly proclaiming that the 


Carolina-made goods are the best | 


and are urging their customers to 
use them. 


Those who twenty years ago said 
that the South could only produce 
coarse yarns and sheetings little 
dreamed of the beautiful fabrics 
now on display at Charlotte. 


Every cotton mill man who can do 
so should attend the Made-in-Caro- 
linas Exposition either this week or 
next. 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Announces Changes in Southern 
Branch. 


The National Ring Traveler Com- 
pany announces the — following 
changes in their Southern office at 
Charlotte: 


Otto Pratt, who has had charge of | 


the Southern branch since its estab- 
lishment in November, 1922, has 
been transferred to the New Eng- 
land territory and will have head- 
quarters at Providence, R. I. 
Charles T. Poole, who has been 
associated with Mr. Pratt in the 


Charlotte office, will have charge of } 


the office and distributing depot. 
This is quite a promotion for Mr. 
Poole, who is a very young man. 
However, his efficient work since he 
has been connected with the com- 
pany has merited this promotion. 
Charles D. Taylor, the popular 
traveling representative, who has 
been associated with this company 
for several years, will have charge 
of the entire Southern territory. 
Mr. Taylor, who makes his home at 
Gafiney, 8. C., will not move to 
Charlotte, Dut will spend more time 
there and will be at the office each 
week. Mr. Taylor’s many friends 
will be pleased to know that he will 
still cover the territory, but his new 


duties will necessitate his spending } 


more time at the Charlotte office. 
Charles D. Peaseley, the other 
popular traveling representative of 
this company, will continue to cover 
the entire Southern territory, trav- 
eling out of the Charlotte office. 
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Read This Letter 


about Bahnson 
Controlled 


Humidity 


“We are getting some wonderful results in reg- 
ulation. We are running your heads in the Weave 
Room night and day, Sundays included, and we 
are taking psychrometric readings from several 
locations in the mill each day, the tests always be- 
ing made in the same locations. We find that we 
are getting less than one per cent variation in re- 
gain from the maximum to the minimum in the 
entire room. We recently weighed up some cot- 
ton goods that were stored in this room which 
had been there some three months or more, and 
found that the packages did not vary but a very 
little, about 1-4 pound in 180 pounds, when com- 
pared with the original weights as they were 
stored. Some of them showed no variation. 


“The heads are giving absolutely no trouble, are 
working perfectly and we are more than pleased.” 
Bahnson Humidifiers are built to give service and 
results. They will give you the same “wonderful 
results” that they are giving thousands of other 
users. 


Our Services are Yours for the Asking 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers | 
Winston-Salem, N.C. New York Office 437 Fifth Ave. 
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W. M. CANTERBURY 


EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 114 MeKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 

Branch Office, Victoria, Texas 
Sheppersqn 1878-81 
Meyer's 39th “Canterbury” 


James R. Taylor Phil. A. Watson 
TAYLOR & WATSON . 
Cotton 
- Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Codes: Cable Address: 


Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
| Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


_ All Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Horn Bldg. Oklahoma City 


RUSSELL- ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 
Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville. Oklahoma 


(Un incorporated 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 


COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Gotton Exchange 


Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1884 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas. Oklahoma and Kansas 
T. J. CHAMBERS 
Cotton 


All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of | Cotton 
Western Oklahoma Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 
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Made-in-Carolinas Exposition. 
(Continued from Page 20-a) 


Roberdel dress ginghams, of the 
Roberdel Mills. 

Springmaid dress ginghams, of the 
Springstein Mills. 

Cleghorn and Spindale ginghams, 
of the Stonecutter Mills. 

Industrial Cotton Mills. 

The Industrial Cotton Mills, of 
Rock Hill, S. G., have a well ar- 
ranged display of their blue denims 
and the effect of the exhibit is sup- 
plemented by a mercury are light. 
Southern Electrical Equipment Co. 

The Southern Electrical Equip- 
ment Company, of Charlotte, are 
displaying a large number of the 
samples of high voltage power line 


equipment. 


4. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 

The J. Van Lindley Nursery Com- 
pany, of Greensboro, have a painted 
picture of a house as a background 
and in front of that a small yard in 
which specimens of their shrubs are 
arranged. 

Southern Engineering Co. 

The Southern Engineering Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, are showing a 
few samples of structural steel and 
views of building erected with their 
products. 

Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Co. 

The Kerr Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Company, of Concord, have a 
beautiful and well arranged exhibit 
showing the goods they finish, in- 
cluding napped goods. Their ex- 


hibit attracts much attention. 


The Weave Shop. 

The Weave Shop, of Saluda, N. C., 
is a wide variety of the products of 
their hand looms, which are oper- 
ated by mountain children. It is an 
interesting exhibit and well worth 
seeing. 

4. B. Ivey & Co. 

J. B. Ivey & Co., retail merchants 
of Charlotte, have a tastefully ar- 
ranged booth in which they are fea- 
turing Stehlie silks, manufactured 
at High Point, N. C., and the prod- 
ucts of the mills of C. E. Neisler at 
Kings Mountain, these being the 
“Kikpan Napkins” of the Patricia 
Mills and the “Margrace Novelty 
Spreads” of the Margrace Mills. 

A. Leon Capel. 

A Leon Capel, of Troy, N. C., is 
exhibiting a beautiful and well de- 
signed line of braided rugs which 
he manufactures at Troy and sells 
under the brand “Newdeparture 
Rugs.” 

General Asbestors and Rubber Co. 

The General Asbestos and Rubber 
Company, of Charleston, S. C., are 


exhibiting asbestos products such as 


brake lining, 
“Ringpac.” 

H. F. Porcher, Ben P. Sale and 
P. G. Saxon are with the exhibit. 
North State Creosoting Co. 
The North State Creosoting Com- 
pang, of Charlotte, have a _ booth 
with chairs and are exhibiting a 

block of creosoted wood. 


clutch faces and 


The Arabol Manufacturing Company 
Holds Its Annual Outing. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany recently took a day off, the 
occasion being the annual pienic 
and outing for all Arabol employees 
in New York and Brooklyn, and both 
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the executive offices in New York; 
at 140 East 42nd street, and the big 
Brooklyn factory were closed all 
day. 

Some idea of the size of the Ara- 
bol organization may be had when 
if 1s said that five big sight-seeing 
auto buses were required to take 


the Arabol family to the picnie 
grounds. and some idea of the en- 


thusiasm of Arabol employees may 
be indicated by the fact that prac- 
tically every employee of the Brook- 
lyn factory and the executive of- 
fices, including salesmen in nearby 
territories, joined in the celebra- 
tion. 

The big buses which were 
nished for the occasion by the com- 
pany assembled both at the New 
York offices and the Brooklyn fac- 
tory. The buses containing The of- 
fice forces drove straight to tie 
Brooklyn factory, where they joimed 
the factory buses, and the entire 
“fleet” made the trip tegether to the 
picnic grounds at Seaside Park, 
Rockaway, where provisions had 
been made in advance to receive the 
big crowd. All the buses were dec- 
orated with flags and bunting, and 
on the sides of each bus were huge 
streams bearing the legend of the 
occasion: 

“Annual Pienic of the Arabol Man- 
ufacturing Company: Largest Man- 
ufacturers in the World of Adhe- 
sives for all Purposes.” 

It was a happy, informal. get- 
together, and the spirit of the cele- 
bration indicated the fine unity and 
loyalty that has always’ existed 
among the big Arabol family. There 
were basket parties and games and 
songs and bathing and dancing. Most 
of the officers of the company were 
there, and they appeared to enjoy 
the celebration fully as much as 
any of the hundreds of employees. 
About 8 o'clock in the evening just 
as it was growing dark, the big 
buses filled up again, and it was a 
tired but satisfied crowd that start- 
ed homeward again. 


The Arabo! Company has been es- 
tablished for thirty-six -years; and 
has grown from a small business to 
the targest organization in the 
world specializing in the manufac- 
ture of adhesives for all purposes. 
Their three large factories in 
Brooklyn, Chicago and Brampton, 
Ont., with their hundreds of em- 
ployees are an indication of the suc- 
cessful growth of this organization, 

It has been customary for a num- 
ber of years for the company to 
hold an annual picnic and outing, 
and judging from the success of this 
year’s celebration the custom will 
no doubt be continued through the 
years of Arabol success to come. 


fur- 


New Mill for Jonesboro, Ark. 


A new mill of 10,000 spindles and 
300 looms on sheetings is being or- 
ganized at Jonesboro, Ark., H. J. 
Bosler, of Jonesboro, Ark. to be 
president and G. F. Roberts, of 
Charlotte, N. C., is to be manager. 
Mr. Roberts was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Washington Mills, 
Fries, Va., and later filled a similar 
position with the group of mills at. 
Sylacauga, Ala. He is rated an ex- 
perienced and successful cotton 
manufacturer. 


- 

i 
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cops, cones or tubes of yarn from 
every case shall be made, and the 
average of these twelve tests shall 
be the average of the case. 
Ii—Size or Yarn Number. 

14. All skeins used in strength test 
shall be sized immediately after be- 
ing broken. Balance to be used must 
be accurate to % of 1 per cent of 
standard size of yarn. When bal- 
ance does not indicate the size di- 
rectly the yarn number of size may 
be calculated by the following for- 
mula: 

Yarn No. or Size equals 
Length in Yards of Single Yarn x 8.33 


Weight of Grains. 
ili—Twist. 
A. Test Method. 

15. Ply twist in yarns of two or 
more ply to be taken on any stand- 
ard twist counter with jaws set 10 
inches apart. Strands to be clamped 
in Jaws under a definite tension by 
attaching weight. The tension to 
be used will be determined from the 
following formula: 

Tension Weight in Grams equals 
156 (Constant) 


Equivalent .Singles Size. 

Example: 16-3 Ply to be tested. 

156 | 

—-equals 30 Grams (Approx.) 

5.33 

The constant of 156 represents a 
tension which should be placed on 
yarn or cord to hold it sufficiently 
taut and still not remove any 
stretch. 

16. Three twist tests on each of 
four spools or tubes.of yarn from 
each case shall be made, and the 
average of these twelve tests shall 
be the average of the case. 

147. A yarn or cord is said to con- 
tain right hand twist when the spir- 
als or twists run upwards in a right 
hand direction when said yarn or 
cord is held in a vertical position, 
and vice versa for left hand twist. 


Philippine Textile Market Improved. 


The Philippine piece goods mar- 
ket shows signs of reviving interest. 
Chinese jobbers are indenting, and 
importers are renewing their stocks 
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of printed and bleached goods. The 
retail business continued extremely 
dull throughout August. However, 
signs of improvement were in evi- 
dence toward the close of the month 
and early in September. Immediate 
prospects are considered more 
promising despite the slowness of 
consumers, as the weather encour- 
ages buying.’ 


The market is fairly well supplied 
with Shanghai and Japanese gray 
sheetings, but stocks of American 
unbleached sheetings are very light. 
Prices are still unsettled. but 48 by 
48, 36-inch, 3-yard gray. sheeting 
from importers’ stocks is selling at 
approximately 12.50 pesos (peso 
equals. approximately $0.50) per 40- 
yard piece. 


Bleached goods stocks are fair. 
The retail trade has been slow in 
responding to the improvement in 


the wholesale market, and the Au- 


gust turnover was very low. Bleach- 
ed goods from importers’ stock, 68 
by 72, 36 inches wide, 4.75 yards to 
the pound, are quoted at 11.25 to 
11.50 pesos per 36-yard piece. 


Stocks of gray drills are moder- 
ate, consisting mostly of Japanese 
and Chinese goods. The market is 
Sluggish. The lighter weight drills 
are moving best in the retail trade, 
on account of price considerations. 
The market is well supplied with 
bleached drills. There are consid- 
erable quantities fo English drills 
on hand, which were ordered during 
previous months at prices under 
American quotations, but indenting 
from American stocks has improv- 
ed. Colored drill stocks are fair, 
with an increasing demand. | 


Importers’ stocks of prints are 
somewhat short. Indenting and buy- 
ing for stock increased considerably 
during August. Sales are still low, 
but dealers are counting on a fair 


revival of business in the near fu- 


ture. Prices are unsettled. 


Stocks of American ginghams are 
large, but there is little demand for 
these goods, as Japanese and Chi- 
nese ginghams are still holding the 
market. Chambray stocks are me- 
dium, but the demand has not im- 
proved. 


Barbecue at Augusta Meeting. 


Augusta, Ga—The committee on 
arrangements for the coming meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion has definitely arranged for a 
barbecue to he given the members 
of the Southern Textile Association 
on October 12th. . This barbecue will 
be held at Carmichael’s, which is a 
private club about seven miles from 
Augusta. The Augusta Factory, En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, 
Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Sibley Manufacturing 
Company will stand all the expense 
attached to this ‘cue, through the 
kindness of Jacob Phinizy and §S. A. 
Fortson. The committee thinks best 
to have the ’cue at 2 p. m. Clem 
Castleberry, who has quite a wide 
reputation, will put on the ‘cue and 
the menu will be as follows: 
Barbecue Chicken with Mushrooms 

Barbecue Hash, Barbecue Lamb 

Barbecue Pork 
Stuffed Bell Peppers with Shrimp 
Steamed Rice Green Peas 
Corn on the Cob 
Creamed Asparagus 
Potato Salad Sliced Tomatoes 


Pickles Lettuce Olives 
French Rolls Egg Bread 
Orange Sherbert Cake 


Cigars and Cigarettes 
It is doubtful if the Association 


will be able to hold a meeting on: 


that afternoon, as it will take some 
time to take the party out and get 
them back. 

Mr. Miller, the manager of several 
theatres in Augusta, has promised 
to put on some first-class attrac- 
tions during this convention and 
with these things in mind, the 
schedule of meetings will be ar- 
ranged. 


Italian Silk Industry Improved. 


The silk industry of Italy is, in 
general, in a better position than it 
was last year. The estimate of co- 
coon yields for 1923 is given at 58,500 
metric tons, an increase 
tons, or 16.5 per cent, over the pro- 
duction of 1922.—Acting Commercial 
Attache A. A. Osborne, Rome, Au- 


gust 6. 


of 8,300 . 
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Czecho-Slovak Textile Industry 
Improves Slightly. 


Slovakia is reported as improving 
slightly, employing approximately 
i4 per cent of the pre-war number 
of workers. Without a further cut 
in wages, transportation, taxation, 
and other expenses, however, textile 
manufacturers have no hope of 
greatly imereasing their export. 
The flax spinning mills report se- 
rious conditions.—Consul C. C. Win- 
ans, Prague, July 25. 


intelligent comparison 
of the results produced 

by | 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte Concentrated 
Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 


and those produced by or- 
dinary alkalies is like com- 
paring skill with labor. 

Superiority in both in- | 
stances being due to prep- 
aration. 


As your supply man or 
write 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotte” 


Cae 


Cie 3. Ford Compan. 


244 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Manufacturers of 


| Bobbins. 


Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 


NEW MILL 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


WE SPECIALIZE 


IN 
EQUIPMENT 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The textile industry of Czecho 
| 
| 
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Charlotte, N. C.—-The Savona Mills, 
which have been idle for the past 
several months, resumed full time 
operations on Wednesday of this 
week, 


Cumberland, N. €.—The Corley 


Mills have completed thirty-five 
new cottages, all equipped with 
electric lights, and 


started their 
mill on night time, 


Dalton, Ga—The annual meeting 
‘has been held by the Elk Cotton 
Mills, the financial report showing 
a successful year. A dividend of 10 
per cent was declared. M. C. Foster, 


president, and all other officers 
were re-elected, and S. P. Maddox 


was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. | 


Henderson, N. C.—Henderson is to 
have a new cotton mill. This infor- 
mation came from a thoroughly re- 
liable and trustworthy source, but 


with the understanding that no 
names could be mentioned. It-was 
stated that the company to build 


and operate the plant already has. 


been formed, but 
eured its charter. 
a spinning business, but nothing was 
given out as to the number of spin- 
dies to be installed, the amount of 
the capital stock nor the promoters. 
It was stated, however, that definite 
announcement would be made with- 
in the next thirty days, and thal 
work would begin this fall. The size 
of the plant will depend largely, it 
was explained, on the amount of 
stock taken locally, although that 
will not affect the faet of the build- 
ing of the factory. It was learned 
that the majority of stock will be 
owned in Henderson. 


has not yet se- 


Lando, S. C.—The Manetta Mills 
have acquired the Monroe Jackson 
Standard Cotton Mills, of Monroe, N. 
C., and have started operations af 
the North Carolina plant, if was 
learned here. The Monroe plant has 
heen idle for a year or more. The 
name of the mill has been changed 
to Monroe Manetta Cotton Mills and 
it will manufacture wide sheeting 
and probably bedspreads. 

The officers of the Monroe Ma- 
netta Cotton Mills are announced as 
follows: H. B. Heath, of Charlotte, 
president; R. A. Willis, of Edgemoor, 
near Lando, general manager and 
treasurer; W. S. Simpson, assistant 
treasurer at Lando Mills: G.. A. 
Buchanan, of Lando, superintend- 
ent: S. C. Walton, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer at the Monroe 
Manetta Mills, with David R. Harri- 
man, Sr., superintendent at Monroe. 

At a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Manetta Mills of Lando, 
which was held in Chester, it was 
decided to increase the capital stock 
from $300,000 to $400,000. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. — Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., largest textile mill 
operators in South Carolina and re- 
cent purchasers of Tacapau Mill, 


The mill will do - 


near here, will build a new mill at 


Tucapau, according to local reports. 

It is said that the new mill will be 
two stories in height, exclusive of 
basement. In addition, a_ picker 
building, 60 by 80 feet, of the same 
height as the larger structure, will 
be erected at Tucapau. 

Aceording to reports, the plans for 
the new buildings will be ready next 
month. The work of construction 
probably will be done by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co.’s own forces. It is 
considered lhkely that the workmen 
now engaged at Lyman may be util- 
ized for the work at Tucapau. : 

This announcement is in line with 
the announcement made by Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. officials at the 
time of their purchase of the Tuc- 
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apau Mill from local interests, it 
being stated at that time that the 
capacity of Tucapau might be ma- 
lerially increased within a_ short 
time. The Tucapau Mill now has 
65,000 spindles, and surplus space is 
said to be available in the present 
mill structure for more machinery. 
With the construction of the new 
mill, it is thought probable that 
Tucapau’s present capacity may be 
increased by approximately 150 per 
cent. The impression in local tex- 
tile circles is that an additional 100,- 


000 spindles will be installed at 
Tucapau Mill by its new owners. ° 


High Point, N. C.—Construetion of 
a new cotton mill has been started 
here and it is contemplated to have 


CHARLOTTE 


_ Community and Mill Village 

Parks, Real tate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Clube 

Private Estates and Home Gr 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs 


upervision of Landscape 
ounds Inspection 


Largest Landecape Organizatien in the Seuth 


NORTH CAROLINA 


lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Censtruotion 
Maintenance 


ZZ, 


amount of service. 
and length of life. 


considerable sum. 


jute and silk. 


199 Perkins St. 


THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaiming the maximum 
There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 


Kiven before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was In operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 


BARBER 


SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 


KK 


The first 


Lowell, Mass. 


— 
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it in full operation by January 1. 
The Millis Cotton Mill Company, 
recently chartered, is the owning 
company. 

Organization of the company has 
resulted in the election of H. A. 
Millis to be president; R. R. Ragan, 
vice-president; and J. W. Kaneer, 
superintendent of the mills. 

Mr. Kaneer formerly was superin- 
lendent of the Highland Cotton 
Mills here. He resigned his place 
there about a year ago. Both other 
gentlemen named are wealthy High 
Point business men and manufac- 
turers. 


Mr. Millis stated that he antici- 
pates operation of the mill day and 
night, after starting in January. The 
company's capital is $200,000. With 
this three buildings are being made 
ready, one by remodeling and two 
by new construction. 8 


The incorporators of this com- 
pany purchased the plant of the old 
Southern Car Company, in uptown 
High Point, on the Southern main 
line, acquiring about 10 acres and 
a large building. The factories will 
be 25 by 110 feet; 75 by 200 feet and 
75) by 300 feet in dimensions. One 
thousand Whitin spindles will be in- 
stalled. In addition to other con- 
struction the company is to build 
azout 20 homes for employees. The 
mill will require from 200 to 225 
operatives. 


Erect Three New Mills in Georgia. 


Atlanta, Ga—Aecording to an an- 
nouncement Tuesday by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., textile engineers and 
architects, three new textile plants 
that will cost approximately $4,- 
000,000 and when additional units 


are completed, close to $10,000,000, 


will be erected in North Georgia. 
The company is completing plans 
for the plants. | 

The mills will be erected at Dal- 
ton, Hogansville and Monroe. 

The plant at Dalton will be a 
thread mill, the first of its kind in 
the South. It will be built in units, 
the first to cost $1,000,000 and the 
total about $5,000,000. It will be 
erected by the American Thread 
Company, a New England concern, 
on 600 acres recently purchased 
near Dalton. In addition to the mill 
there will be a village of model 
houses for operators and execu- 
tives. 

In this connection it is rumored 
that J. & P. Coates Co., of England, 
whose spool thread is known the 
world over, has been prospecting 
for a location in Georgia. 

The plants at Hogansville will be 
built by the Stark Mills, a subsi- 
diary of the International Cotton 
Mills, and will manufacture fabrics 
and cords for automobile tires. This 
plant, which now is under construc- 
tion, will cost $2,000,000. It will have 
35,000 spindles and occupy a tract 
550 by 130, being three stories of re- 
inforced concrete construction. This 
company has bought 200 acres and 
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will erect 130 model houses for em- 
ployees. 

The Walton Cotton Mills at Mon- 
roe, in Walton county, is virtually 
doubling its capacity with an addi- 
tion which will cost, ineluding 
equipment, something like $1,000,- 
000. Ten thousand spindles will be 
added, and 33 cottages for opera- 
tives will be erected. This mill will 
manufacture twills for shoe linings, 
ete. 


Bobbin Plant of Cox & Co. Destroyed 


High Point, N. C—vThe bobbin 
plant of the J. wood Cox Manu- 
facturing Company, on South Ham- 
ilton street, near Commerce, was 
destroyed by fire at 3 o'clock this 
morning entailing a loss estimated 
at $100,000. 

The building, a three-story brick 
structure, and the complete stock, 
consisting of dogwood, persimmon, 
hickory and other woods used in the 
production, were burned. 


Lanett-West Point Merger 
Announeed. 


Boston, Mass.—Plans for the mer- 
ger of the Lanett Cotton Mills and 
the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with headquarters at West 
Point, Ga., were announced by the 
officials here. The companies are 
under the same operative manage- 
ment with mueh of the control in 
the hands of Boston interests. Cot- 
fon is purchased from one depart- 
ment and supplies from one agent. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years et psa solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydror Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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The concentration of the two 
operations will make economies in 
management and increase efficiency. 
The capitalization of West Point 
manufacturing will be increased 
from $5,000,000 to $7,200,000. It is 
planned to issue to stockholders of 
the Lanett Mills the additional 22,- 
000 shares in the ratio of 11 shares 
of West Point for ten of Lanett. 


new West Point. Manufacturing 


Company, capitalized for $7,200,000, 
will have fixed assets of over $13,- 
000,000 and net quick assets of $4,- 
250,000. The Lanett Cotton stock- 
holders will receive the usual $4 
semi-annual dividend as of October 
15 next. The consolidated West 
Point Manufacturing Companies will 
declare a dividend as of January 1, 


e after which dividends will be paid 


quarterly. 


57 Worth Street 


Boston New York 
Dallas Baltimore 
Chicago St Joseph 


Hesslein & Co., Ine. 


SELLNG AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


OFFICES: 
Philadelphia 


Besides Covering Every Domestic Market we Have the Largest 
‘Export Outlet of any Commission House in the U S. A. 


——THROUGH—— 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


The Worid’s Largest Distributors and Converters of Cotton 
Pieec Goods 


——FOR EXPORT—— 


Neuss, Hesslein Corporation, in Manila, P. I. 
~ Carrying a stock of American Cotton Piece Goods for 
distribution on the spot. 


Casa Neuss, Hesslein y Cia. de Columbia, S. A. | 


with branches in 


Bogota Barranquilla Medelliu 
also BRANCH OFFICES In 
Havana Santo Domingo Melbourne Lima 
Caracas Santiago, Chile Guayaquil Sidney 
Trinidad Ooncepcion, Chile San Salvador Panama 
Kingston Val », Chil Buenos Aires 


New York City 


St. Louis 
Kansas City New Orleans 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Adelaide 


$11 
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Cotton Mill Stocks Continue to 
Climb. 


Gastonia.—Cotton mill stocks con- 
tinued to climb to higher levels 
during the week, according to the 
average released by R. S. Dickson & 
Co., the present average standing at 
$1. 38.7 72 compared with $137.40 last 
week. The advance this weék brings 
the average back to where it stood 


May 15 of this year. 


All stocks were firm during the 
week, the only decline being Poe 
Manufacturing, with a loss of $4 per 
share, while large gains took place 
in other issues as follows: Anderson 
, Woodside $8, Chiquola $5, Wil- 
liamson $5, Woodruff $5, Newberry 
$4, and Pacolet $3. Majestic, Gaff- 
ney, Sterling, Judson and Orr also 
showed good gains in the bid price. 
Small gains were recorded through- 
out the list. 

Present mill earnings do not jus- 
tify enhanced quotations for stocks, 
as yarn mill officials here state that 
buyers of yarns are slow to follow 
the big advance in cotton. On the 
other hand traders are feeling bet- 
ter over the big jump in cotton and 
feel that prices for the mill product 
will soon be in line with cotton 
prices. 


‘Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.’ 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


‘Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplicity wrtn great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determinea tor the 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh al: inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 
Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding. ATLANTA GEORGIA 


FRANK 8. COMINS. Geverai 
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TRADE MARK 


Southern Agent: Cameron 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, =e no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
made heavy Size, Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co in 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Offices: 


P. D. JOHNSON, Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ready- 


STOP MOTIONS 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING | 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Brooklyn, N. 


HERBERT BOOTH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, a 


Industrial Democracy Works. 
(Continued. from Page 17) 
indulges, in teaching its followers to 
exact as much as they can for what 
they do, and give less and less in 
.return, we can appreciate the vic- 
iousness of such a ploicy. And the 
tragedy of such a program lies not 
in its material results—the tragedy 
lies in the fact that countless thou- 
sands of people have been taught 
what is wrong and their minds and 
hearts have been filled with the 
sort of stuff that does not develop 
manhood or womanhood, or success 
or worthwhile achievements, but 
the very opposite of those things. 

Years ago we realized that such 
influences .were having a very det- 
rimental effect upon the ranks of 
industry—both the employer and 
employee realized this—and that if 
unchecked the result would mean a 
serious loss to both. We believed 
that both sides were wrong under 
this system in their attitude toward 
each other. Industry was beginning 
to suffer the greatest of all leaks or 
forms of waste—namely, the lack of 
human initiative, the loyalty of 
workers, and the aspirations of the 
individual to discover and apply the 
forces necessary for success or 
progress in any enterprise. And the 
trend was such that, instead of of- 
fering any solution or proposing 
any plan upon which both sides 
could hope to permanently agree, 
there apparently was and still is an 
absence of desire on the part of the 
dominant leadership of both sides 
to reach a fair and amicable and 
mutually satisfactory basis for an 
agreement. This tendency is more 
far reaching throughout the world 
today than we perhaps realize un- 
less we have taken the time to dig 
down into the problem and find out 
for ourselves. 

In order to evercome this diffi- 
culty there must be a very radical 
change not only in the policy.of 
conducting business but in the un- 
derlying spirit of those who manage 
it as well as in the spirit of the 
workers in the ranks. As suggested 
by the Committee on Business Meth- 
ods, two things must be done; first, 
there must prevail a frank and 
friendly understanding between em- 
ployer and employee; and, second, 
some method must be found of con- 
veying to the employee an adequate 
knowledge of the work to be done, 
and an honest co-operative effort 
between employer and employee to 
accomplish that work in a minimum 
of time and at a minimum cost, 


How 


Even if space permitted, it would 
be beside the point to attempt to 
discuss here the many details of 
our plan of “industrial democracy.” 
A general outline of our plan and 
some of its practical phases will 
give a better general understanding 
of the results we are accomplishing. 

The Important Thing. 

And the particular form that one 
employs does not of itself make 
much difference. One method may 
suit one industry better than an- 
other and a survey will show that 
there are many different plans in 
practice in various lines of indus- 


try, each plan depending largely 
upon local conditions. The import- 
ant thing is the underlying spirit 


and willingness on the part of both 
employer and employee to deal fair- 
ly with each other and to approach 


their problems in a mutually help-' 


ful, constructive spirit. 

For instance, before introducing 
our system we spent several months 
in teaching the principles first to 
the superintendents and overseers, 
then to the second hands, loom fix- 
ers, section men, and all who occu- 
pied positions of authority through- 
out the organization, in order that 
we might ourselves fully understand 
the principles and get the right 
spirit in our own hearts before at- 
tempting to pass it on to the oper- 
atives. 

Our plan of inaseita democracy 
constructed on four principles 
that we eall “corner-stones” and a 
fifth that we call the “cap-stone.” 
The foundation, or corner-stones, 
are Justice, Co-operation, Economy 
and Energy; the capstone is Service. 
Principles. 

l'nder the old system there was 
often a lack of observance of the 
elementary principles of justice and 
regardless of how anxious an em- 
ployer or superintendent might be 
to accord full justice to his opera- 
tives, there were many instances, 
which perhaps would never come to 
his notice, of petty frictions and ir- 
ritations growing out of arbitrary 
rulings and the attitude of foreman 
to their help. Therefore, we pledged 
ourselves to a principle of absolute 
justice in dealing with each other. 
as well as with those from whom we 
buy and those to whom we sell. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to ex- 
plain that our second principles— 
namely, Co-operation, is a funda- 
mental necessity, for without it we 
could never attain maximum effi- 
ciency. 

The third—Economy — practically 


is 


applied, means the saving of waste, 
the stoppage of leaks, and the 
proper care of machines and tools. 

Energy—the fourth corner-stone 
—1is the power back of action a nec- 
essary essential in order to produce 


results. In our system, it does not 
mean “speed up” or “work #arder,* 


but. it does mean “wake up” and 
energize our minds as well as con- 
centrate our physical powers upon 
the work before us so as to make 
every moment count. 

The logical consequence of these 
four principles is the capstone of 
our whole system—namely, Service. 
We are all in business to serve and, 
whether. we have found it out or 
not, it is absolutely true that, “he 
profits most who serves best.” 

Let me emphasibe here (I will 
come back to it again later) that we 
have seen time after time where the 
truth of that motto has been proven 
in the material and spiritual re- 
wards that have come to employee 
and to employer alike. Never was 
truth so aptly spoken; never were 
results 'so positively evident. Ro- 
tary’s motto sounds well on paper; 
it works wonderfully in practice. 

| Plan Adopted. 
The next step was the working 


out of a plan whereby we could 


practically apply these principles; 
some plan by means of which dis- 
cussions might be had between the 
employer and the employee, and 
among. the employees themselves, 
themselves, and opportunities could 
be ereated for self-expression, as 
well as for a friendly hearing on 
matters affecting their mutual in- 
terest. Such questions, for instance, 
as the welfare of our employees and 
their families, rates of pay, hours of 
work, and employment and sanitary 
conditions—anything, in fact, that 
pertains to their mutual interest. 
So we devised a plan very much 
similar to that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of America. We have a 
House of Representatives, a Senate, 
and a Cabinet. The popular body is 
of course the House of Representa- 
tives, there being one member for 
every forty operatives, or fraction 
thereof, from each department of 
the organization. Representatives 
are elected by secret ballot by the 
operatives in virtually the same 
manner both as to caucus, cam- 
paigning, and voting as is done in a 
national election. Any white person 
male or female, twenty-one years 
of age or over who has been in the 
employ of the company for one year 
is eligible. The Senate is made up 


tatives 


of foremen and managers, and is 
{therefore not an elective body. The 
Cabinet consists of the executive 
officers of the company. 
Legislation to become effective 
must be passed by a majority vote 
of the House and of the Senate and 
be approved by the Cabinet. 

“Does not the House of Represen- 
introduce a great many radi- 
cal or irrelevant bills?” a Southern 


manufacturer asked me ae short 
time ago. 
“Yes,” I replied, “but not as bad 


as those introduced in your State 
legislature!” 


It is true, especially during the 
first year or two of our experience, 
that many irrational suggestions 
and some radical bills were offered, 
but we soon discovered that they 
did not get very far when they 
were placed upon the table for con- 
sideration by the committees, who 
take just as much interest and pride 
in their work as any employer 
would take in his own business. Ir 
hearing a case the committee go at 
it in erude or primitive fashion, but 
before they are done, the facts are 
brought out: and when their judg- 
ment is rendered you will find that 
they have been just as anxious that 
the product of their deliberation 
shall be of a high standard, honest 
and square in all respects, as any 
set of law makers. 

Keeping in Touch With Employees. 

It is an immense advantage to 
have some orderly system by means 
of which employers may feel the 
pulse of their people know what 
they are thinking, and keep in touch 
with them. We not only secure in 
this way that which we otherwise 
could not know, but in addition to 
this, the exercise of self-expression 
opens up avenues of thought to 
workers that had previously been 
closed or never discovered. The re- 
sult is that the accumulated experi- 
ence of years comes forth in an 
atmosphere that welcomes it and 
finds its expression in large num- 
bers of valuable suggestions. 

Let me point out a few of _the 
products of our system. 


Quite a number of useful inven- 
tions have originated among our 
people. If an invention is worth 
anything and patentable, it is our 
custom to bear the entire expense 
of. having it patented in the name 
of the inventor and turn it over to 
him. Several times we have had 
the pleasure of handing a check for 
as much as $1,000 to operatives who 
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useful mechanism. 

Then there is another and more 
practical side to the proposition, 
and I am frank to say that in the 
absence of this practical feature 
and with human nature in its pres- 
ent stage of development, the sys- 
tem would not get very far. I refer 
to what we call our “economy divi- 
dend.” 

In an organization of more than 
5,000 people, the principle of. co- 
operation has an immense scientific 
value. For instance, we stated to 
our people at the start thaf if we 
would we could all pull together and 
develop the spirit of co-operation 
and that instead of each one mak- 
ing a selfish grab to get out of the 
industry all he eould and put in as 
little as possible, we would adopt 
the opposite policy of working to- 
gether and putting into the enter- 
prise the best thaf we hive in us. 
If we all worked toward that end, 
there would result a large collective 
benefit, and its amount in dollars 
and cents. in a year’s time would 
make a very considerable sum. Sup- 
pose for instance one man in an or- 
ganization of 5,000 can prevail upon 
the other 3,999 to unite with him in 
a true and whole-hearted spirit of 
co-operation. Have you ever stop- 
ped to figure out what the result to 
that man would be He can abso- 
lutely multiply his own effort in 
this direction by 4,999, if they all 
co-operate in good faith and each 
one does. his level best. 


‘Continued Next Week) 


R. W. Jennings. 


R. W. Jennings is chairman of the 
Georgia Operating Executives’ As- 
sociation and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Southern 
Textile Association. He presided 
over the meeting of the Georgia 
Operating Executives’ Association, 
which was held at Atlanta last week. 
Rube Jennings, as he is commonly 
called, is superintendent of the 
Lanett Cotton Mills, Lanett, Ala. 


Most Mills in Carolinas Have Re- 
sumed Full-Time Operations. 


The cotton mills of both the Car- 
olinas have practically all resumed 
full-time operation, following re- 
newed demand for their products. A 
few weeks ago, they were in the 
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had originated a valuable idea or a midst of what has been described as 


the most drastic curtailment pro- 
gram they had ever experienced. 
For more than four months, the 
market for cloth and yarns was 
characterized by an almost total 
absence of demand. Contracts made 
during the more active period of 
winter and early spring were filled, 
but there was an insignificant de- 
mand for cloth and yarn in the open 
market. In addition, the cotton mar- 
ket was uncertain, actually regis- 
tering a decline of several cents a 
pound for the staple. The conse- 
quence was that mils were forced 
to warehouse most of their product 
or sell at a loss. The curtailment 
naturally followed, most of the mills 
operating just sufficient hours to 
take care of their employees until 
conditions warranted production on 
more extended scale. 

Observers in the industry are 
looking for better times. Stocks are 
reported low, from the shelves of 
the retailer to the cotton in the 
warehouses of the mills. But buy- 
ers all along the line are proceeding 
with caution, apparently reluctant 
{fo purchase very far ahead of actual 
present demand. Buying must be 
constant from now on, however, lo- 
cal manufeaturers feel, and they rae 
backing their, judgment by putting 
their plants on full-time operation. 
Margins are still very narrow, byt 
they feel that better times are not 
far distant. One cause of optimism 
among the Southern mill men are 
fhe recent advances in the price of 
cotton. Profits are always more 
certain on high price levels, they 
say, and it appears that prosperous 
fimes for manufacturers and cotton 
farmers have coincided during re- 
cent years. 


Thirty Millions Worth of Piece 
Goods. 


Piece goods imports into Hong 
Kong in 1922 were valued at &30,- 
305,725 (United States currency), 
according to official returns for- 
warded to the Department of Com- 
merce by Consul Leroy Webber. 
The United Kingdom continued to 
enjoy the greater portion of the 
business, being credited with $16,- 
386,649, while North China, with na- 
live and trans-shipped goods, rank- 
ed second in importance, the im- 
ports from that country totalling 
$7,148,854, Japan third with $5,019,- 


170. Purchases from America were 
exceedingly small, amounting to 


only $183,521. | 

The articles for which there is a 
steady demand are cheap shirtings, 
khaki and white drills, poplins, 
venetians, prints, alpaca and the 
light, medium and heavy weights of 
marine blue woolen goods. All 
these goods are imported in 36-inch 
widths and 40-yard pieces, with the 
exception of alpaca and woolen 
piece goods, which are usually 54 
inches wide and run 40, 45 and 60 
yards to the bolt. 

While the British manufacturers 
supply all these lines, the Japanese 
have confined themselves to secur- 
ing the cheap shirting trade, most 
of the Hong Kong imports of Japan- 
ese piece goods consisting of a cheap 
grey shirting, adaptable for native 
use. 


217% S. Tryon Street 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 


J. B. DAVIS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


L 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. | 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Griffin, Ga. 


- Cotton Mill For Sale 


Cotton Mill, well located in Charlotte, N. C., 2,496 spindles, inelud- 
ing three-story brick building, on large lot. Building heated and 
sprinkled. Also including eleven mill cottages, electric motors 
and all necessary equipment for immediate operation. Will sell 
machinery and equipment, mill building and lot, or cottages sepa- 
rately, or entire plant as a whole. If interested wire or write 


Frank H. Kennedy, Receiver, Law Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Dependable Heddles Make for 
Steady Production 


-Heddles are an integral part of your looms and should be 
so constructed that they will operate smoothly and co- 
ordinate with the rest of the machine. 

W. A. 8S. Go. Heddjes find favor among mill men because 
they know them to be absolutely dependable. .They know 
the value of a uniform output without costly delays. 

‘Rehability is built into W. A. 8. Co. Heddles. 
runs freely without chafing through the smooth eye of the 


The warp 


heddle. The flexible wire is made of steel, heat treated, 
and the soldering is done by a patented process. 

Just as an experiment in better loom production, test some 
W. A. 8S. Go. Heddles in your mill. We will gladly send 


samples. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HEDDLE FRAMES : WIRE HEDDLES 


Leicester, Mass. 
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4 \A PATENTED | 

Frost Proof Closets 
“i Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
% water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
x extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 
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4. E. Sirrine & Co. Handling Many 
Mill Enlargements. 


Greenville, C.—With winter— 
usually the busiest season for the 
industry approaching 


- Many im- 
portant ecotton mill developments 
are nearing completion around 


Greenville as well as in’other sec- 
tions of South Carolina. This is 
shown by the records of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., engineers, whe have super- 
vised the following important 
projects: 

The new twister building at Dun- 
ean Mill has been completed and the 
machinery is to be installed within 
the future. 


very near The new 
building will allow space for. 10,360 
new twister spindles which. will 
greatly improve the quality of 


goods manufactured. 

Over half of the 250 mill dwelling 
houses which are being built at 
Dunean mill have been erected and 


work on the remainder is being 
pushed forward rapidly. 
Work of installing a complete 


sewage system in the Union Bleach- 
ery village is about half finished. It 
was estimated that the project 
would be completed about January 
{. 


A new and extensive addition to 
the Judson Mill weave shed has 
been eompleted and 800: new looms 
installed. With the new looms work- 
ing the mill now operates over 2,000 
looms. The product of. the new 
looms will be faney silk and cotton 
dress goods. 

A new and ultra modern cafeteria 
has also been completed at Judson. 
The cafeteria will accommodate 200 
persons at one time. The kitchen is 
electrically equipped throughout. 

A complete new mill, the Hamp- 
shire Spinning Company, has been 
built aft Clover, by the“fawthorne 
Spinning Company, of that city. The 
mill has 20,000 spindles and manu- 
factures fine combed yarns. 


The Calhoun Mills,’ at Calhoun 
Falls, are enlarging their plant by 
adding 16.000 spindles and all’ pre- 
paratory machinery. A new power 
plant hus been built at the mill. 
Large steam-turbo generators for 
supplying power to the electric mo- 
tors in the mill and powerful en- 
gine-driven generators, for supply- 
ing current for mill and village 
lighting, have been installed. 

The Alma Mills at Gaffney are 
Muilding an addition and adding 9,- 
000 spindles, preparatory machinery 
and broad looms. The new addition 
will allow space for over 6,000 addi- 
tional 


spindles which may be in- 
stalled as are needed. 

The Greer plant of the Victor- 

Monaghan Company recently 


awarded a contraet for the ereetion 
of a four-story addition to the. plant. 
The addition will allow space for 
re-arrangement of old machinery as 
well as for the installation of new 
looms, spoolers, warpers and slash- 
ers. Work on the addition has al- 
ready begun. 


The Grendel Mills at’ Greenwood 
have recently awarded a contract 
for erection of a new mill building 
in which 11,000 spindles are to be 
installed. 
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Recommendations 


COVINGTON MILLS 
Covington, Ga. 
Regarding your MI CLEAN- 


SER, for SCRUBBING our 
FLOORS -throughout our 
MILL. 


We have not found anything 
that will EQUAL it. It RE- 
MOVES all GREASE, SCUM 
and DIRT from the Floors, 
and leaves them SMOOTH and 
CLEAN. 
We think MI CLEANSER is 
the Best. SCRUBBING-POW- 
DER we can get. You have . 
shipped us 1 bbl. per month 
since March, 1917. On con- 
tract, effective until otherwise 
advised from this office. 
CHARLIE NICHOLS 

Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 

NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 

Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N.. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[mproved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Millbury, Mass. 


(Oo. 


OAYVES 


COTTON 
DAVIS, OKLA. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


(NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY) 
| 
| HE BEST AND TH 
‘ 
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The Mollohon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Newberry, has recently 
completed a new cloth room and a 
new cloth storage room. 

The Gallivan Building Company 
here have recently been awarded a 
contract by the Anniston Manufac- 
turing Company at /Anniston, Ala., 
calling for the building of a two- 
story addition to the present mill. 
Machinery in the mill will be re- 
arranged and new machinery in 
carding room added, 


Underwear Style Committee to Meet. 


Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America, which repre- 
sents 75 per cent of the production 


of knitted undergarments in the 
United States, has announced that 


the first meeting of the new style. 


committee of that organization was 
held at the New York office of the 
association on Thursday morning, 
September 27. 


The purpose of the meeting was 
to select various styles represehting 
the chief factors in public consump- 
tion, and to name these styles with 
descriptive titles that shall become 
as significant fo the public as is the 
name “gauntlet” as applied’ to 
gloves, or “Tuxedo” as applied to 
men’s clothing. 

“At present,” Mr. Cheney explain- 
ed, “reference is made to various 
models by descriptions, such as 
‘three-quarter length sleeveless,’ 
which are readily understood by the 
trade, but they are perplexing to 
the consumer, and too long for con- 
venience. It is our purpose, there- 
fore, to select various names. for 
various types of knitted underwear 
that shall consist of one word which 
will adequately: describe the gar- 
ment. These names are, of course, 
not to be descriptive of any one 
producers merchandise, any more 
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than “derby” signifies the product 
of any individual hat manufacturer; 
the names selected will apply to 
specific types of garments regard- 
less of who produced them. 

“Instead of going into a 
store and wasting time, energy and 
falk trying to explain to the clerk 
what type of knitted underwear he 
wants, the customer can ask for his 
preferred model by name, just as he 
now can get immediate response 
and service to his inquiry for 
“knickers” when he wants to buy a 
certain type of trousers.” 

Members of the committee are: 
B. W. Thayer, Minneapolis Knitting 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. F. 
Kitzrow, Allen & Go., Kenosha, Wis.: 
Allen D. Craig, Thomas Dalby Co., 


retail 


‘Watertown, Mass.; G. C. Good, Globe 


Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and P. H. Hanes, P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. CG, 


S. C. Cotton Mills Active. 


Columbia, C—Increase in em- 
ployment in the eotton mills of 
South Carolina for the past month 
‘are shown in the report of indus- 
trial employment conditions sub- 
mitted by W. T. Willingham, exam- 
iner in charge of the Columbia office 
of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

All textile plants at Greenville are 
operating, he reports, with some of 
the mills running overtime. The 
demand there for labor is being 
filed, except a slight shortage of 
skilled workers. 

All plants at Charleston are oper- 
ating on full time basis except one 
textile plant. All plants at Spartan- 
burg are operating on full time 
basis. 

For the State generally industrial 
activity continues in a healthy state 
and very litthe unemployment is 
noted in any section. 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 Postai L. D. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 
MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


1064 8. Front St. 
Memoehis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Phone 9940 Postal Phone 


Long Distance 
; Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Ridgely D. Park 
Charlotte, .N. C. 


Local Phone 5436 


tigen 


A GA FOL BP: 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE’LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


_ BEST BY .TEST 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size 
of doffer. With this information we guarantee correct ft, 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 
card. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 


Box 44 Charlotte, N. C. 


5 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 


Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill’s acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


| YARN BROKER 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


(Iver the leather system before placing orders for new 
‘machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
suecesstnily to the following carding room machinerv: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Vetaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS 


27 
COTTON YARNS 
MEMPHIE | 
| 
| 
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SPINNING — SMALI. WASTE 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branche»—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana. Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart. Okla. 


FHILIP LINDSLEY & CH. 
Cotton 

Texas and Cotton. 

Dallas 


[EVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro 


Texas 


Texas 


New York 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 

Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 

Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Edw. W. Geer 
GEER & GEER. 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P.O. Box 341 | 


- LAMPE-THOMAS Co0O., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


W. STAT? &2 
All grades Texas Cotton 
BEST CURRENT PRICE Shipped Direct to Mills 
San Antonio, Texas 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 
Dallas, Texas 


Dallas 


J. Hoyt Geer 


J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
Exchange 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple | 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Blidg., Houston, Tex. 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


T. L. ALLEN 
Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 
Houston, Texas 


All Grades and Staples - 


| Cuero -:- Texas 
A. H. SAFFOLD | 
George V. Launey & Co. 
Texas Cotton Cotton 


Domestic—Export 
Dallas, Texas 


Temple, Texas 


WwW. BARR Y 
Brazos Bottom Cotton—Cotton Merchant 
Navasota, Texas 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
| Dallas, Texas 


Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana Cotton. 


WIGGINS & HORN 
North Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 


FLOYD WILLIS & CO. 
Texas and Oklahoma 
Cottons 


Greenville, Texas 


Galveston, Texas 


Taylor, Texas 


Lucius Rash, President 


I. L.. Brin, Vice- President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
| Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange . 


Terrell, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


FRANK E. STEWART | 
Cotton Merchant 
Paris, Texas 


SHELTON & HARDIN 
Cotton 
Members Texas Cotton Association 
Terrell, Texas 


JOHNSON, WATT & CO. 
Cotton 
Staples and Low Grades 
Greenville, Texas | 
Correspondence Invited 


L. W. RUTLAND & CO 
Cetton 
Domestic Shippers 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


WILLIAM PAGEN & SON 


Good Spinning Cotton 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


Cotton CO. 
Commerce, Texas Cotton 
Inch sixteenth to inch eight a ; 
specialty. Correspondence Invited Paris, Texas 
H. SEAY 
ROBERTS & Shippers Texas, Oklahoma 
CARTWRIGHT and Arkansas 
Cotton Cotton 


Terrell, Texas 


Low Grades Specialties 
Greenville, Texas 


RHEA & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 
We Ship What We Sell 
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Passing of Another Generation. 


(Continued from Page 8 

With such a large purchase of 
Southern mill interests by New Eng- 
land capitalists in mind, a popular 
query is “What is to happen to New 
England?” Pessimists have been 
reading into the answer all sorts of 
dire things for more than _ thirty 
years and they are still busy in the 
same direction. The thing that has 
hurt the New England industry in 
comparison with the South has not 
been the mechanics of the mill busi- 
ness. It has been the legislative 
restrictions forced upon the indus- 
try there, under the specious plea of 
protecting women and children, that 
have done the real harm. 

Those restrictions have prevented 
capitalists from seeking investment 
to develop New England mills along 
reasonable lines. They have fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance 
and gone where capital was invited 
and appreciated. Doubtless in time 
Southern legislation will restrict in- 
dustry as elsewhere, but so far as 
anyone can now see those restric- 
tions are not going to be encouraged 
hy mill workers when it means the 
extinction of the mills. 

Old England has been held back 
as much in cotton mill development 
by legislative restriction as New 
England has and in that country in- 
vsetors have grown very tired. Some 
sold out in the war boom and quit. 
Others have hung on in the hope of 
a change in the temper of workers, 
but the needs of Government on the 
political side have supporteds work- 
ers from the public coffers. That 
has prevented a normal readjust- 
ment of the English industry that 
must come some day. Neither the 
English nor the New England indus- 
try in cotton will be abandoned. 
They will be changed, and the time 
is not far distant in New England 
when new fields of artistic produe- 
tion and enlightened merchandising 
will point new roads. 


A humorist with vision could 
write an interesting story of the 
present day trend among farmers to 
denounce cotton manufacturers. A 
half a dozen large cotton manufac- 
turers, who haye recently dropped 
out of the business, were farmers or 
farmers’ sons. Colonel Springs used 
to know how to hoe and plant cotton 
and probably does yet. He and many 
other very successful Southern cot- 
ton manufacturers own farms and 
operate them. 


One of the most successful cotton 
manufacturers in New England now 
on the verge of retiring because he 
long since passed the mile stone of 
“three score years and ten,” was a 
farm hand on his father’s farm, or 
for some of the neighbors, until he 
was seventeen years of age. He has 
never lost the farmer's point of view 
and at last accounts he was still 
tilling his home vegetable garden. 


When these facts are known and 
appreciated, it seems funny indeed, 
to hear some newly elected Western 
Senators decrying the “industrial 
barons” as having no conception of 
how farmers get on. The men who 
have made American industry have 
made many Western farmers possi- 
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ble. because it is their thrift and 
their savings that have resulted in 
the accumulated capital loaned for 
the development of the Western 
prairies. 

Now that a farmer's son from 
New England is President and has 
come to the high office after a long 


legislative experience with cotton 
and other manufacturers, it may 


well be that the farmer legislators 


may be told some things in plain | 


language about the interdependency 
of farming and manufacturing in 
the history of this country.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


Cottons To Be Shown at Textile 
Exhibition. 


The National Association of Cot- 
fon Manufacturers, one of the oldest 
and most conservative textile or- 
ganizations in the world, has decid- 
ed to illustrate the cotton industry 
in a comprehensive manner at the 
International Textile Exposition, to 
be held in Boston from October 29 
to November 3. The exhibit will be 
presented in an adequate way, and 
will be put on in connection with 
the semi-annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, which will be in session 
on October 31 and November 1. 

In a word, the Board of Govern- 
ment of the Association feels that 
both manufacturers and the public 
generally should. know more about 
cotton and the varied uses that 
make cotton one of the most valua- 
ble of all staples. Acting on en- 
dorsement of the movement by the 
board, therefore, Robert :-Amory, of 
Boston, president of the Association, 
has appointed as an exhibition com- 
mittee Harold €. Whitman, Morgan 


Butler, John A. Sweetzer and Law- | 


rence M. Keeley. 


A display of modern cottons will 
embody many suggestions as to 
manufacturing possibilities. A fea- 
ture of the exhibit, which will oc- 
cupy a large place at the textile 
exposition, will be a display showing 
the history of cotton and illustrat- 
ing in detail the relationship design 
has played in establishing cotton as 
one of the world’s great art prod- 
ucts. On the walls will be arranged 
historic seenes showing the devel- 
opment of cotton from the first dis- 
covery of the spinning qualities of 
the fibre to the beginning of me- 
chanical production in America. 

Such incidents as Columbus find- 
ing cotton in the New World, the 
presentation of a cotton robe to 
Charlemagne by the Moorish ruler 


of Cordova in the tenth century, and 


the great inventions of the eight- 
eenth century in England and 
America, will be among the wall 
decorations. The exhibit will also 
include a very carefully selected 
collection of historic cottons, fabrics 
from prehistoric Peru dating before 
the Christian era, Java, India, China 
and fifteenth century Sicily. 
Another feature will be a series of 
costume dolls which will show the 
history of cotton in New England 
starting with the famous Slater mill. 
This will reveal the charming vaga- 
ries in women's costumes over a 
long period. These are now being 
designed and executed by one of the 
leading dressmakers in America 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O» 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain ers 
_ Warp Sfiitting Machines —- Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 

d Splitters Warp Coilers iling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


_ The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG Co. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
 Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Cm q Use Dixon Patent Stirrup A i 


Saddles, the latest invention in - 
Hidles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinde of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


‘The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 
after fourteen years of the 


hardest mill use has demon. 
atrated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
ay 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Iisiand 


JORDAN 
PIANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


‘‘We ship coal from our own mines’’ 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun Coalburg Seam 
Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 
R. G. Wooldridge, Eastern Sales Agent 
501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 
Main Office: Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


MERROWING 


Established 1238 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


change should be in 
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Testing of Dyes for Fastness to 
Light. 


(‘By Wm. T. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D., 


Research Laboratories, Hanovia 
Chemical & Mfg. Co. Newark, 


The deterioration of dyes in light 
has been the subject of much inves- 
tigation. It has been firmly estab- 
lished that the primary action of 
light is photo-chemical, the change 
in the dye being either a decompo- 
sition or an auto-oxidaton. In the 
latter case, the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere attaches itself to the dye to 
form a peroxide, This peroxide for- 
mation may be inhibited by treating 
the dye itself with an appropriate 
substance to render the photosensi- 
tivve groups inactive. Dannerth and 
Gebbard (Am. Dyestuff Rep. 8 (1) 
20, (2) 13 (1921) have found. that 
Helindron Yellow 3 G. M. and sulfur 
dyse respond to such treatment. 
Another method that has been suc- 
cessfully employed is after-treat- 
ment of the colored fibers. Thus, 
the fastness of Dianil Pure Blue PH 
and of Malachite Green is increased 
by treatment with glycocoll and 
either aluminum sulfate, zine chlo- 
ride, or chromic chloride. 

Many other ways of increasing 
fastness to light are known and em- 
ployed, However, it is not the intent 
of this paper to diseuss this subject 
in detail. The few examples given 
above are sufficient to show that the 
dye chemists have found methods 
for increasing the stability of théir 
products. 

The intelligent application of the 
dye chemists’ investigations de- 
pends largely on .an accurate proce- 


dure for determining fastness to 
light. Such a procedure is not easy 


to attain, due to irregularities in 
lighting conditions of tests, and con- 
centrations of dyestuffs. 

Dyed fibers are prepared to be 
fast. to sunlight and our ordin&ry 
artificial illuminants. Tests are, 
therefore, usually made to.conform 
as nearly to these conditions as pos- 
sible. The employment of sunlight 
for testing is more or less impracti- 
eal. Furthermore, the quality of 
sunlight varies with weather condi- 
lions and locality. Consequently, 
artificial illuminants such as violet 
carbon are and mercury are are 
usually employed. 

As would be expected from the 
photochemical nature of the change, 
the fading of dyes is most strongly 
promoted by the violet, and, in. par- 
ticular, the ultraviolet end of the 
spectrum. The sun’s spectrum is 
nearly continuous to 2910 A in the 
ultraviolet, the carbon are gives 
practically no radiations of shorter 
wave length than 3,000 A, while the 
mercury are quartz light gives a 
series of bands extending to about 
1850 A, the limit of transmission of 
transparent quartz. It is obvious 
that the effects produced by these 
ares and by sunlight may differ con- 
siderably. 

As the shorter wave lengths of 
the ultraviolet are the most active 
chemically, the effeetiveness of the 
three light sources in effecting 
the order of 
quartz mercury are, sun, and violet 
carbon are. Gordon (Textile Color- 
ist, 43 29,172 (1921) has found this 
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to be the fact, and has also stressed 
the point that the mereury are may 
give unsatisfactory results. when 
compared with sunlight. 

The carbon are likewise may give 
unsatisfactory results when com- 
pared with sunlight because its 
spectrum practically terminates at 
3000 _A, whereas the sun’s extends to 
2910 A. Furthermore, the carbon 
arc, and indeed all metallic elec- 
trodes, generate considerable heat 
so that care must be taken not to 
damage the dyes and fabrics. All 
these ares, including air-cooled 
quartz mercury are, produce nitrous 


oxide, and in some cases ozone. 
These substances readily bleach 


most dyes, and so must be guarded 


‘against to assure reliable tests. 


The water-cooled quartz mercury 
are lamp has been frequently em- 
ployed in dye-testing. It has an ad- 
vantage over the other light sources 
in that the water layer filters out 
ultraviolet radiations shorter than 
2000 A, to whose action the forma- 
tion of ozone and nitrous oxide is 
due, and also filters out most of the 
infra red or heat radiations. The 
test samples may be safely brought 
close against the quartz window of 
the water jacket, rendering avail- 
able the entire intensity of. the 
lamp. 

The radiations from this water- 
cooled arc, as previously explained, 
do not eorrespond to those from the . 
sun. However, if a glass filter that 
excludes all radiations shorter than 
those found in sunlight be employed, 
the chemical action of the light 
from the lamp. corresponds very 
closely to that of the sun. With 
the usual quartz lamp with glass 
filter, consuming 5 ampers on a 110- 
volt direct current circuit, one 
hour’s exposure is equivalent to 
about 5 hours of average sunlight. 

Tests to be comparable must be 
made under identical conditions. 
Since the intensity of illumination 
varies directly with the voltage 
across the terminals of the are, it is 
necessary to have a good voltmeter 
and ammeter in circuit and to regu- 
late the potential aecordingly by 
means of an adjustable rheostat. 

Dye tests are at present being 
made in these laboratories on sam- 
ples of dyed cloth kindly furnished 
us by the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. We hope to be able to pub- 
lish the results of these tests in a 
few months. 


Cloth Exports Decrease. 


Washington. — Exports of cotton 
goods from the United States during 
the month of August amounted to 
38,556,377 square yards, a decline of 


11,516,715. square yards compared 
with August, 1922, according to a 


report issued by the textile division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce. The value of 
exports last month was $6,500,817, 
which the report points ouf is a 


decline of $645,119 compared with 
August, 1922. 

Comparing cotton goods exports 
for the first eight months of 1923 


with those during the first eight 
months of last year the former 
shows a loss of 87,802,953 square 


yards in volume and $2,140,351 in 


value. Exports amounted to 309,- 
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Thursday, September 


522,446 square 
gust. 

In the cases of cotton duck and 
piece dyed goods, however, exports 
during August, 1923, while less in 
volume than those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, were 
slightly greater in value. 

Relative to cotton goods imports, 
the report shows that during Au- 


1923. 


yards during last Au- 


gust, 1923, there were brought into 
the United States, 16,950,929 square 


yards valued at 83,578,192. During 
the first eight months of the cur- 
rent .year cotton goods 
amounted to 24,756,059 pounds, val- 
ued at $32,913,837. 

In the foreign cotton goods sec- 
tion of the report one of the most 
significant items concerns the situa- 
tion in England. “For the past ten 
years,” says Trade Commissioner 
Hugh D. Butler, “American cotton 
duck has been sold in the British 
market in increasing quantities un- 
til the last year’s sales amounted to 
several millions of dollars. 

“This may be attributed largely to 
the mass production methods ap- 
plied in its manufacture and to the 


fact that cotton duck is a product 


in which the raw material accounts 
for a large percentage of the cost. 
Recently, however, this line has 
been undercut both by British and 
Belgian competition, due in the lat- 
ter case, to the falling exchange and 
fhe use of cheap Indian cotton:” 

Japanese Spindles, Destroyed. 

Reporting from Shanghai on Sep- 
tember 14, Commercial Attache Ar- 
nold said: “It is reliably reported 
that more than a million Japanese 
eotton spindles have been destroyed. 
This loss constitutes approximately 
25 per cent of the total spindleage 
of the country and it is estimated 
that replacement will amount to $48 
per spindle.” 


Relative to the Belgian situation, 


Acting Commercial Attache Samuel 
H. Cross reported on September 17 
that “the cotton industry is operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis at the 
present time. The interior demand 
for cotton fabrics has revived, but 
weavers are refusing foreign orders 
owing to the difficulty of covering 
these orders in raw materials on any 
fixed basis. Cotton mill operatives 
have demanded a 5 per cent wage 
increase to begin September 15, but 
this has heen refused by the mill 
owners.” 

Reporting on the Brazilian situa- 
tion on August 21, Consul General 
A. Gaulin said: “There is a thriving 
cotton manufacturing industry in 
Rio de Janeiro, with about fourteen 
large mills and a number of smaller 
ones. The city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is the center of an even more im- 
portant textile industry. Due to the 
depreciation of the Brazilian mil- 
reis, the domestic mills have a con- 
siderable advantage over imported 
textiles, and more than 85 per cent 
of the textiles consumed in Brazil 
are now being manufactured in the 


imports . 
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country. The industry in general is 
in a prosperous condition. 

Commenting on the Philippine 
market for cotton goods, Trade 
Commissioner John A. Fowler says: 
“Imports of cotton cloth into the 
Philippines during the month of 
June were valued at $1,921,171. 
this total .$1,429.115 worth came 
from the United States and the bal- 
ance mainly from China, Japan and 
Great Britain. Bleached goods con- 
stituted 50 per cent of the total im- 
ports of cotton eloth.” 


“The market for piece goods is 
very quiet,” said Consul General P. 
S. Heintzleman, reporting from 
China on August 4, “and there is 
little business as is usual at this 
season of the year. Prices for black 
goods are firmer and for white and 
gray goods slightly easier. No new 
orders are being placed for Japanese 
piece goods and there is no imme- 
diate prospect of any abatement of 
this anti-Japanese boycott.” 

Relative to South Africa, 
Vaughn, Jr., 


William 
secretary to the 
trade commissioner at Johannes- 
burg, reported on August 14. that 
“The total value of cotton piece 
goods imported into the Union of 
South Africa during the month of 
May amounted to £341,428. Of this 
total, -£296,695 worth came from the 
United Kingdom and £24,309 worth 
from the United States, the balance 
being divided among eleven other 
eountries.” 

“A considerable amount of cotton 
textiles are used by this colony and 
are largely imported from foreign 
countries,” said Consul Leland L, 
Smith on August 3 relative to the 
cotton goods market presented by 
French Indo-China.” 


To Study Knit Goods Bleaching 
Processes. 


An investigation and study of 
bleaching and water softening sys- 
lems in order to determine the most 
effective and cheapest method of 
preparing knitted fabrics. for the 
use of the consuming public is be- 
ing conducted by the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, it is announced by Roy A. 
Cheney, of Utica, secretary of the 
organization. 

Members of the are 
being asked’ to supply all possible 
information regarding the systems 
they have in use in their plants, and 
the information thus received will 
be summarized and distributed to 
all members who have eo-operated 
in the investigation. 

It is explained that bleaching is 
one of the most important steps in 
the produetion of knitted under- 
wear, and improper bleaching meth- 
ods may not only inerease the cost 
of operation unnecessarily, 
may, particularly if the water soft- 
ening system is not perfect, cause 
serious loss through damage to the 
fabric. 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, 8. Cc. 
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BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. WILLEY. Vice-President | 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Mississipp! Delta Cotton 


Extra Staples a § 

Carolina 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Migs. Belzonia, Miss. 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarxsdale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Deita Staples and Benders Our 


Specialty 
Cable Address: 


“Sellers” 


$021 S. L. DODSON Ee. J. MOONEY 
Meyer's 39th DODSON & MOONEY 

Domestic—COTTON—Export Cotton Merchants 

J. F. RODGERS & CO. Domestic—Export 


CLARKSDALE, MiSs. BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Merchants and Shippers Mein Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 
Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. | 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples and Benders 
Cotton Clarksdale, Miss. 


4 
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OTTO 


fet Us Quote Jou 


Southeastern Seliing Agency 


LESSER.- COTTON COMPANY 


LOUIS 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, N. C. 


@xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okia- 


homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


CHARLOTTE, 


Postal Phone 


Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


N. C. 


Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAVER, 
Dallas, Texas. 


MOREHEAD JONES 


STEELE & COMPANY 


| J . M. Williams Agency 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 


121 Brevard Court 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Greensboro, N. GC. 

Local Phone 4480; L .D. 9994 
Postal Greensboro, 2867 


| 


COTTON 


Representing 


9991 


Dallas, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


B. B. JACKSON 
Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 


2867 


SHEPARD W. KING 
MANNING GRINNAN & CO. 


Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 


‘William and York Wilson 
Incorporated. 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Durham, N.C. Greenwood, C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rook Hill 


Phone 4806 Phone 695 
Postal Phone 


Gastonia, N. O. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 


Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes 


COTTON 


Local Phone 17 


Postal Phone 


Hamiin Beattie 


Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 


Long Distance Phone 9912 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


RANKINS-ADAMS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


co. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York—The cotton goods 
markets. continued active last week, 
with prices rising as cotton showed 


a further advance. Some of the 
uncertainty and irregularity that 


has prevailed in the wash goods 
lines was eliminated by the contin- 
uation of fall gingham prices. into 
spring of next vear. There was a 
fairly active demand all week for 
print cloths, sheetings the 
other unfinished lines, with prices 
at somewhat higher levels. Finished 
goods were hot as active as unfin- 
ished. There was a better demand 
for blankets and napped goods and 
prices continued to rise. Mill pro- 
duction both East and South showed 
further gains during the week. 

Prices on many lines of bleached 
goods were moved up from a quar- 
ter to a half cent a yard, following 
the sharp rise in cotton. Heavy 
lines of cotton goods were higher, 
but buying was somewhat less ac- 
tive at the new prices. 

Reports from the finishing mills 


indicate that they are securing 
more business, but they are still 


running considerably below capac- 
ity. Sales of fine combed yarn 
goods were larger and stocks of 
these goods were materially de- 
pleted. Some lines of wide sheet- 
ings were sold up and withdrawn. 
Tickings were advanced half a cent 
a yard. Some of the best known 
lines of chambrays were withdrawn 
from the market until new and 
higher prices are named. Export 
business was less activve, higher 
prices tending to check business. 
Trading on staple lines was rather 
light as the week ended. Sheetings 
continued firm with 10% cents paid 


on eontract. 


year, 


For Sale. 


One Fales & Jenks twister, 
180 spindle, 3” guage, 2” ring, in 
good condition. Alice Mfg (Co., 
Easley, 8. C. 


COTTON WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 
Charlotte, N. C. 
J. L. BUSSEY & CO. GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INO. 
COTTON Staple Cottons 
Greenville, 8. 0. Gastonia, N. 0. 
HAMB COTTON 
alata All Grades—Long and Short 
Spot Cotton Brokers Staples 
Lincolnton, N. 
KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Shert Cotton 


Lineeinten, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & 
COTTON 


Monroe, N. 0. 


L. R. CAMPBELE 
Cotton 
Seventeen Years In 
Durant Oklahoma 


for 31-inch 5-yard goods and 13% 
cents paid for 56x60 40-inch goods. 
Narrow print cloths have sold well 
and if is hard to secure deliveries 
before October and November. 

There were further advances in 
the tire fabric market. The best 
price at which small quantities of 
carded peeler cords could be ob- 
tained was 56 cents for small quan- 
tities from stock, while 58 cents was 
the low figure for larger amounts 
some mills that were 
quoting 54 cents a short while back 
are now asking 60 cents. Tire ma- 
kers have sold out a greater portion 
of their accumulated stock and the 
surplus is not considered large 
enough now to acer: injure fu- 
ture business. 


In tne duck: marxet, some of the 
mills are now finding keen compe- 
fition from jobbers who bought 
duck before the last price advance 
and are able to offer goods below 
mill prices. Mill production con- 
finues large, however, and many 
constructions are well sold ahead. 

If. is developing that many buyers 
are short of their requirements of 
napped cottons and blankets. They | 
are finding that agents will not sell 
af old prices and some will have 
little to deliver until early next 
month. : 

If pereales were priced on the 
basis prevailing when ginghams 
were priced on present levels last 
they should bring 15 cents for 
4-4 64x60s. The last price was 12% 
cents on percales, so that it is not 
a violent thing to say that a very 
sharp advance is ahead in this di- 
vision. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 84 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 8 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 75% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 12 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 14 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard__. 15% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard___. 13 
Brown sheetings, standard 161% 
Tie kings, S-OUNCe 27 
= 
Staple ginghams 19 
Standard prints _. 9% 
Dress ginghams 214 
Kid finished 10 


C. J. ONEAL & CO. 
Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers 

Gainesville, Texas 


183 


— 
—* 


TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKFORD 


{ WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES ) 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY /| 


MAIN OFFiIcEeE AND FACTORY: 


MARK 


GREENVILLE. S.C. | 


ILL 
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Philadelphia.—The yarn 


markets 
continued very firm at advanced 
prices last week. Buying was not 
quite so active, but the weekly total 
was rather large. 
flooded with inquiries, leading sell- 
ers to believe that buyers will soon 
be in the market for large quanti- 


ties of yarn. These inquiries’ last 
week did not result in immediate 
business, but they were taken as a- 
very healthy indication of future 
business, 

Trading in carded yarns during 
the week was confined mostly to 


filling-in business, the pereentage of 
future contracts placed being very 
small. Orders ranged from 5,000 to 
10,000 pounds, with a few of them 
for larger quantities up to as much 
as 100,000 pounds. Insulators bought 


steadily for prompt shipment and 
the lace trades were active and 
steady buyers of small lots, a few 


of these calling for November de- 
livery. Towel mills bought very 
little yarn, most of them having 
sufficient on hand to take care of 
‘their nearby business. 

The week saw another advance in 
combed yarns, the price list moving 
up from 1 to 2 cents. The hosiery 


manufacturers were the most ac- 
tive buyers and there was some 


business from the underwear man- 


ufacturers. Inquiry was very gen- 
eral throughout the market, but 


business as a whole was quiet. It 
is reported that some spinners have 
sold up on 18s and 20s cones and 
will not be able to accept new busi- 
ness exxcept for late deliveries. 
Mills making 20s two-ply carded 
numbers are quoting 55 cents upon 


inquiry, which is the same figure 
other mills will sell their 30s for. 


The effect of high prices on 20s has 
been to slow down business in first 
hands since buyers can find them 
readily obtainable in the open mar- 
ket at 50 cents. The discrepancy in 
price between the two numbers has 
eome about since dealers tied up 
large production in the lower count 
and neglected to cover on the higher 
one. Spinners making the finer 
numbers are quite anxious for new 
business and are competing success- 
fully with second hands for what- 
ever available orders are in the 
market. No fresh trading has devel- 
oped with mills for 20s, though later 
positions are open in various quar- 
ters. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
quoted as follows at the end of the 
week: 


Two.Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 8s 44 add 
10s 44 a45 
12s to 14s 45 aA7 
2-ply 16s | 49 abo 
2-ply 24s 52 ab3 
2-ply 30s 55 ab7 
2-ply 40s _._- 64 

Two-Ply Skeins. 

10s to 12s. 
24s 
26s 54 
30s . 6b ab6 


The market was °- 


40s 63 a 
40s ex. 68 a70 
50s 76 
Carpet— 
Waste Insulating Yarns. 
6s, 1-ply 
8s, 2, 3 and 4- 
10s, l-ply and 2- -ply- 
128, 2-ply _.... 
20s, 2-ply . 
30s, 2-ply 
Single ‘Chain | Warps 
10s 
12s 46 aA 
{4s 46 ad7 
16s. 48 ads 
20s a. 
24s a 
30s 55 ab6 
40s . 65 ab67 
‘Single | Skeins. 
6s to 8s... 
24s. aS 51 .a52 
26s _ 53 a 
Frame Cones. 
45 a 
10s 45 a 
12s 
14s @ 
16s 
18s 48 a 
20s 49 a 
22s 50 a. 
24s 50%a_. 
26s . 51 a 
80s bdl. ord.. 
Combed Peeler Skeins. 
2-ply 50s _.... 85 
2-ply 80s ldéa{ 20 
Combed Peeler ‘Cones. 
22s 
24s 60. a60 
26s 
30s 64 ab66 
34s . 
36s 
40s 75 
50s 85 
60s 95. 
70s 1 00a1 05 
80s 1 12a1 15 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
56 a 
30s, 2-ply 60 a 


Tribute to L. P. Hollis. 


Greenville, 8. C—On September 
8th, L. P. Hollis, formerly in charge 
of the welfare work of the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills and now superin- 
fendent of schools of the Parker 
district, and. Mrs. Hollis were pre- 
sented a very handsome silver ser- 
vice by his co-workers of the mills, 
including superintendents, overseers, 
workers at the machines, teachers, 
office force and others. The pre- 
sentation was made by W. E. Beat- 
tie, former president of the com- 
pany, and the occasion was the re- 
union of representatives of all the 
mills which now belong and for- 
merly belonged to the Victor-Mona- 
ghan chain. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


2nd V.-Pree. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 
J. 8. P. A. Rudieill, Secretary 


Carpenter, Treasurer D. 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street —_—* Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY y-U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philadeiphie Providence Chicago 


Charictte 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RIN 


WHITINS VILLE MASS. 


SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 


ESTABLISHED OVER YEARS 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
J 

‘ 

; 


KITAGUMI JAPAN WAX 


SOLE VU. S. AGENTS 


H. R. LATHROP & CO., Inc.. NEW YORK 


| SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
GEO. W. RICKENBAKER GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 
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| Want Department 


Specialty Account Wanted. 
Wanted: One good textile ma- 
chinery or equipment specialty 
by an organization of experience, 
continually calling upon the Sou- 
thern cotton mills. J. Kirk Row- 
ell, 544 Atlanta Trust Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 


Machine Co. 


Bethayres, Pa. 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing |. 


Wanted—Man to take charge of 
napper room. on colored outings. 
Reply “R,” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Wanted. 
Bahan or Terrel Quill Cleaning 
Machine. Must be cheap. Address 
Box 1302, Greenville, 8. C. 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


Hudson Street, New Yorr Ci 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


For Sale—135 Section Beams in 
good condition. Barrel 8x54", 
‘diameter of heads 26", Prices on 
application. Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 


Bemis, Tenn. 


Wanted — Operator for Denn 
chain warper. Apply “R,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Information as to the 
whereabouts of W. Prue Banis- 
ter, who left his home and fam- 
ily in Iva, 8. C.,.on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15th. He is about twenty- 
three years of age, rather tall and 
weighs about 125 pounds. Has a 
scar on left elbow from being 
scalded, is a spinning doffer. Any 
information as to his. where- 


ed by his family. Address infor- 
mation to D. F. Banister, Iva, 


S. G, 


abouts will be greatly appreciat- 


Napper Room. 

Wanted—Overseer napper room 
for day run and also overseer 
for ‘night run. Good jobs for 
right men. State experience, and 
give references in first letter. 
Address “Napper,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama to handle established 
specialty as side line on commis- 


Charlotte, N. 


Wanted—Textile Salesmen for 


sion. Address P. O. Box. 1014, 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE.R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 - - GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


4. Kirk Rowell, selling Kron Seales 
and Economy Baling Presses, wishes 
to call upon the North Carolina cot- 
ton mills with some salesman who 
travels in automobile and who trav- 
els all the mills. State line you are 
selling, also transportation charges. 
Address J. Kirk Rowell, 511 Atlanta 
Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


TENTS 
P A 
frude Marks and Copyright 
Willivcuil and rejected Cases 
specially sulicited. No misleading 
iiducements tade to secure 


husiness. Over therty years ac- 
tive praciice. Expemenced, per 


Wanted—One good card grind- 
er. ‘Apply Williamson Mills Co.,: 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


eonal. conscientious service 
Write for terms. Addrese 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Snite 34 N.U. Washington. D. 


| 


months. 


Kor that silky, soft ‘‘kid glovey’’ finish on fine shirt- 
ings, slieer nainsooks, dainty organdies and voiles, on 
high grade ginghams and sateens, use 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most delicate shades are nox 
affected by this creamy, white softener. 

A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory immediately after it 
is applied. Father Time, the most critical judge, often makes an 
adverse decisi.n after the goods have been on the shelf a few 


Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted and standardized 
to cope with atmospheric, storage and other conditions to which 
material is subjected after finishing. 

We guarantee this softener will not cause any regrets. The first 
and last decision will be favorable. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N..J. 


Spinning Twister Spooler 
Bands 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


YOUNG 


NIZE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving"’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| 
| | 
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| OYMEN'T | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
email advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
eancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
ean furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. S. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. . 


WANT position as overseer spinning or a8 
assistant superintendent by man who 
ean get results, either yarn or weav6é 
mill. Best of references. 
$807 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
87, 12 years as overseer. First 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. . 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


‘WANT .position as carder or spinner or 
both. ‘Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. coring experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


Age 
class 


ANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 

mill man, now running card 
room at nigh* but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


osition as superintendent. Prac- 
eee of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


master mechanic. 


osition as 
94 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. $813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on. 


looms, plain white goods pre- 

Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. sa 
Ww, x osition as overseer carding. 
now employed, but wish be’ - 


sition. First class references 
good past record. Address 
No. $816. 


as superintendent 


WANT position 
or weave mill. 

in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 


dress No. 3817. 


of 


osition as superintendent. Prac~- 

ranufacturer of ability and ex- 

perience. Good ee of help. Fine 
references. Address NO. 3818. 


NT position a8 overseer weaving. First 

bad ob weaver in every respect, sober, re- 

liable and hard worker. Experienced 

on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 


Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have 


vee 
reasons for wanting to change. od 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 
8822. 


Address No, 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in or best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
er spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent §refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced mil 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle we job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man whe has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Addresy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 


am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


ng experience | 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 

’ print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 33. 


WAN'T position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Lon 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


or 
experience as 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mil! on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
from reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 


ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


and get operate 


weave mili on very 
satisfactory basis. 


Address No. 3848. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 


or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. 3844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 


had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. 
WANT position as overseer carding. Dx- 
erienced an dretiable man who can 
andle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
‘No, 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
years as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 
. «mill. preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
ood mills, and can get good results. 
est of references, Address No. 3859. 
WANT position as overseer carding; age 
' 38, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
gees reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Addrese 
No. 2841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
—— Best of references. Address No 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empiayed as such, but want ‘etter joL. 
weaver aa wall as 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving -in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, rellable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


39 


WANT position as overseer weaving, @ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 38738. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
Ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. i.9w employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as — 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

8s tock. Can furnish best of references 
a can show results. Address No. 


nt superintendent 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; ” 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


Good references. Address No. 
ig’. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 


have good reasons for wanting to 
change. Best of references. Address 
No. 3880. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mil, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
Supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 


ences. Address No. 3882. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 
ence; have 


excellent references. Ad- 


dress No. 3882 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character and ability. 
Address No. 3883. oad 


WANT position as supt. of spinnin mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 
a can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
smal! or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic: 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec- 
ord. Addrss. No. 8886 


WANT position as overseer. spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 35, married, practical carder 
and spinner ard can furnish fine .ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiining, can give good ref- 
erences as tt; character and ability, 
strictly sober now employed but have 
food reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 4865. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; aiso 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


Supt.; married, have family. Address 
No. 3887. | 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man, Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer. of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. Married, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of rer- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
cor product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position. as superintendent or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 71. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: 12 


years on heavy duck. 14 years as over-— 


seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill 
with opportunity of investing in miil 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest small 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new .mill. Address No. 3893. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of long experience, best o 
references. Address No. 3894. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AiR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer 


Co. 
SUCTION. CLEANING MACHINES: 


Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ASH HANDLING 
Link-Beilt Compa 
AUTOMATIC FEED: ‘FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Macnine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. industries, tnc. 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. . 
BALING .PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co, 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
3ZEAMING ‘AND WARPING MACHIN 
ER 


Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
2PEAM HEADS 
Pressed Steel Corp. | 


BEAMS (All Steel) 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 


Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Roller earing . 

Wood’s, T. B. & Sons 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link- Beit Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING 

Arabol Mfg. 

Atlantic Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

international Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & WHassiacher Chem. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
ARELT LACING 

*iexible Steel Lacing Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

Link-Beit Cor.pany. 
sENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


POBBINS— 
David Brown Co. 


Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 
Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Sourtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXxXES— 
wiits Veneer Co. 
s0X SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, ‘‘Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
RSOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor tron Co. 
ROILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Fdoe Moor tron 
BPETON MINERAL 
Rorne. Scrymser 
CALCULATING MACF 
“anroe Catculating 0. 
CALENDARS 
Butterworth and Sons Co. 
F Pearkine and Son. Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 
RB. F. Perkins and Son, 
raRDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


inc. 


CARD BANDS 

Arthur S. Brown Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 

Dronsfield Bros. 

Entwistle ag 

Roy & Son Co., B 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 

Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 

Link-Belt Co. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS— 

International Chemical Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 

6. F. Perkins and Son, | 
CLOTH PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 

Link-Beit Co. 
COMBERS— 

John Hetherington and Sons Lid. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 

Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 

Monroe Calculating Machine C p. 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 

Sorne, Scrymser Company. 

J. B. Ford Company 

international Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, tnc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 

R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 


nc. 


Ridley,’ Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Go. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Coe. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CUOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkiley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Wm. & York Wlison. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Linederger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
COTTON MACHINERY — 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwisile Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
National Ring Traveter Co. 
Roy & Son., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. : 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Kilpstein & Co., A 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Viol’, Jacques & Cn. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitir Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
“RANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CREO-PINE 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Masury Young Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

aco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. ST 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing 
DRIVES, SILENT CHA 

Link- Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Crompton & — Loom Works 

Hopedale Mfg. 

Mossberg Steel Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

pe & Son Co. 

hurst Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

Frariklin Process Co. 

Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B. F., ons, Inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 

Bosson & Lane. 


E. |. du Pone de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
“Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical ‘Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC 
Clements Mfg... 
ELECTRICAL ONTRACTORS-- 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
 Link-Belt Cim 
ELECTRIC NG— 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 


f ton 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Standard Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Compan ~¢ 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
——See Architects and Mili Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
IN 


Allis-Chaimers 
Sydnor Pump & ell To. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
——See Electric; also. Ventilator. 
FENCES— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(iron and Wire) 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., 
FINISHING MACHINERY 
G. F. Perkins and Son, tnc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——See yg Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishin 
FLAT WALL PAINT— ® 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
international Chemical Co. 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— . 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSEAS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Worke 
Southern Spindie & 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s. T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning) — 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FUSES— 
coe Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Iron Works. 


GATE 
‘Anchor Post 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Belt Company. 

GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co 

GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 


inc. 


inc. 


ENAMEL— 


GRATES (Round)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link- Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 

N. ¥. A&A N. J. Lubricant C-. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 


Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Co. 
HARNESS 

Garland Me Co. 
HARNESS A D FRAMES— 

———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
AND AIR CONDITION 

NG APPARATUS— 

Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Perks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 

American Molstening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

Tofhurst Machine Co.' 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Hemphi'l Company 

Hepworth, John W., 
KNITTING NEEDLES 

Franklin Needle Company. 

Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES~ 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. S. Draper. 
PACKINGS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. . 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Mathieson Atkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 


oon & Knowles Loom Works. 
raper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & ee Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. 
Mossberg Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee: Heddle Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANT 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Co. 


: du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth ard Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metalitic Drawing Roll Co 
METERS— 
Alltis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lightin~ 
MILL. SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., 
Borne. Scrymser & Co. 
MOTORS— 
N.Y. & J. Lubricant Co. 
& Co 


inc. 


Inc. 
inc. 


Ine 
inc. 


Kliipstein, A., 

Allis- Chalmers Ce. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


| 

| 
ALBONE— 
MACHINES— 

Roy, B. &., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 


Thursd: y, 
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YU. Oi! Co. 
Wadsworth, Howlanu & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wo 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STI KS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co: 
CLEANER— 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
SCOTASH SOAPS— 
International Chemical Ce. 
SOWER TRANSMISSION 
Allis-Chaimers 
Hyatt Roller onar ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST ![RON— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
PS— 


PUM 
(Boller Feed; also — ) 
Allis-Chaimers. 
Sydnor Pump & ell we. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 

RAILINGS (Iron) 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle ry Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sens, inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T- B., Sons Co. 

ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC' ‘NERY— 
Whitin Math. .ae Works. 
Saco-Lowel Ships. 

BADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SAL T— 

Mvlee Salt Comoany. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 
-Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SEWING ACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.—. 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 
NES— 


SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton's, David, Sons. Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Atkali Works, Inc. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. — 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley 
corn Products nine Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
4. Klipstein & Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemica! Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 
Besson & Lane. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde! Chemical Co... The 
& Shuttle Co. 


SKE 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The S., Co. 
Jordan 
Walter L, barker Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

0. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 

SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 

SOAP BUILDERS— 
international Chemical Co. 

SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 

SPINDL “S— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Maehine Works. 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Corporatien. 

awtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. You ng: 
American Textile Banding Ce. 


SPOOLS— 


David Brown Co. 
U. Bobbin Shuttle Co. 
ly ig Dana S&.. 
Jordan Mfg 
and Manufacturing 
Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkal!l Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
.. S&S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)-— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
McClave-Brooks Com 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John B. Young. 
TESTERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedaie Mf 


TESTING AP ARATUS (FABRICS)— 


Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL T— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Chariotte Leather Belting Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. 

TOOL CABINETS» AND STANDS. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELTS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAP 
Southern Novelty Company. 

TURBINES (ST )— 
Allis-Chaimers g. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING 
American Molstening Co. 

VENTILATING FAN 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Cc. Entwistie Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 

SEPARATORS— 

WARP STOP MOTION— 

Draper Corp. 
Mf 


. Warp Equipment Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Ine. 


WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap wWorxs. 
International Chemical Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY- 


Saco Lowell Sheps. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS~- 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Kili stein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A, 

Jacques. Wolf & Ce. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sens Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Telhurst Machine Works. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray- Separk Mills. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Go. : 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler @a 


PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Manufactuger 
Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfieid Ave. and Wister 8St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


CLEANING AND 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Allen, Cnas. R., Charleston, 8S. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Ges. Boston, Mass. 
‘American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philaae:- 
phia, Pa 
Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co.. Providence, R. 1. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. | 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
Atlanta Brush Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Brown, The David, Co., Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
88 Ames Building, 


J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 

Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Rorne, Serymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 


Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 


Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 
; boro, N. C. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 

Catlin & 345 Broadway, New York. 

Charleston Co., Charleston, 8. C. 

Chicago Fuse Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Clements Mfg. Co 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
gO. 

Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
N. C. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 

R. 1. 
Cooper & Griffin, Greenville C.. 
Corn Products Refining Ce., New York. 
Courtney Co., Dana 5&., Chicopee, Mass. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom orks, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 
Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St.. 


Phiiadelhia. 


Joseph Dfxon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 

11 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. 


&S. Draper, 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

& + duPont de Nemours & Co., 
ten, Del. 


Wilming- 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 


ena 4 Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Flexible Steel Lacin Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., I] 
Florsheim, H. 225 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 
J. B. Ford Co... Wyandotte, Mich. 


Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 

Grant Leather Corporation. Kingsport 

Graton and Knight Mfg. Co.. Worcester. 
Mass. 

Grinnell Co., Providence, R. 

Kenneth Grigg & Om. Lincolnton. N 


Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

. Mawley’s Laboratories. Charlotte, N. C. 

— & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St.. New 
or 


. Hepworth John 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
W. & ‘Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. ‘1. 
Hollingsworth, J. D. Greenville, 8. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., ‘Hopedale, Mass. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Green viile, a. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Ill. 
York. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa Checimal Company, 
delphia, Pa. 


Phila- 
— 
209 W. 38th St., 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

nilauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipst3in & Co., A., New York. 


a Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
ork 


Kaumagraph Co., New 
York. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 
¢ 

J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Lowell Shuttle Co., 

Link- Belt ‘Company, 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., 

James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 4 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson: Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Lowell, Mass. 
Nicetown, Philadel- 


N. C. 
Philadelphia. 


uss. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 
worth New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 

ton, Ded. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broaé- 


way, New York. 


Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan S8t., Chicago. 

RB. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia. N.C. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 


lowa. 
Faulson. T.inkroum & Co., Leenard St., 
New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitcnourg, mass. 
Walter L. Parker Co., Lewel!l, Mass. 
Pawtuc ig Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 


Falis, R. T 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


R. I. Warp 0 Equipment Co., 
tucket. R. 
Rice. Dobby oe Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Paw- 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. | 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte. N. C. 
S K F industries, Inc., New York. 


Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. c. 
Southern Raliway, Charlotte, 


Textile Machifery Co., Green- 
Ville, S. 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


wie Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stafford Co. Readville, 


Mass. 
Staley Mf 


A. , Decatur, Il, 
Steel Heddle Mie. Co.. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co. New York City. - 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, <. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine 'Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
homas Grate Bar Co. Birmingham Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. ¥. 
Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Cit J. 

U.S. Boppin & Shuttle Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., 

Universal Winding Co., 

Jos. A., + Wimington, Del. 


Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard St., 
New York. 


Corp., Jersey 
57 Eddy St., 


Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Co., 


an 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H. Co., Monroe, N. C. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
weeks. T. B, Sons Co., Chambersburg, 


a. 
Whitin Machi.e Works, Whitingville, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 

ville, Mass. 
Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, Ss. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. H. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
ex B. Young, ‘Lawndale, ‘Philadelphia, 
a. 


Save in freight by using 
WwW § 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


OUR SPINNING RINGS---pousie France 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


“CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL » "HINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use our own special pomt hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Chariotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8S. C. 


127 Central Avenne, Atlanta, Ga. 


| | 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


- Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, aiso the 
No. 80 for winding SUPE 


_ CHARLOTTE OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
804 Building 1121 Candler Bldg. 
JACKSON | 


WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


Established 1816 


R. |. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing all 
Textile Fabrics 

e Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 
Manufacturers / BLEACHING POWDER 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


How much does your Leather 
Belting cost per year? After 
all, this is the real test of Quali- 
ty. If you will leave it to us 
we will furnish the belt that 
will cost less per year---over a_ 
period of years. 


Clean Quality. 
Trouble Free. 


of )LIQUID CHLORINE 


Unitep CuemicaL Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
southern Oince, Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
| Chicago, Ill. 


—— 


For 
Superior Results 
Use 
“United” Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Norwalk, Conn. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


We are glad to tell you that we now 
have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
in and reclothe twice’ as many Flats as 
heretofore, because our equipment in © 
this shop is just doubled. | 


With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 

- the best possible workmanship, and the 
most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and flat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


-_ 


STA 


CANADIAN 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


WEAVIN( 
READ 


FRED H. WHITE 502 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. 


HINERY 
MASS. 
AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
COLT 


The 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 

Designed to with- 

stand severe line- 

shaft service. Flang- 

to protect the 

workman from be- 

ing caught on the 

colt heads or nuts. 

Vachined all over 

to template, making 

them  interchange- 

able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a aL that has made , 


THE Wos LINE 
SONS CO. 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 


Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Specified 


One ot the leading con. 
struction engineers in the. 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine Sub- 
Flooring—produced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. 


Engineers are generally 
recognizing the fact that 
Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. 


Write For Full Details Today 


Sub-flooring 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 


by leading construction engineers 
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